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THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Durante: How Much Is 300 Per Cent? 


(See ‘Entertainment’ ) 


















1 A school bus has just stopped in front of you to discharge passengers. Which 
* would you do? 





A Slow down and pass to left. C_ Stop and wait until bus proceeds 
B Stop, sound horn and then pass. before starting up again. 






Is he as good 
a driver 


as he thinks he is? 


Do you know somebody who thinks 
he’s the world’s best driver? Here’s 
how to take him down a peg. Try = oo 
this quiz on him. If he’s as good as 2. The owner of this car has parked it for a moment while he does a bit of shopping. 
he says he is, he ought to get Can you see at least three things he’s done (or left undone) that might get him 
four out of the five aaswers right. into trouble? 





1 2 2 























4 At forty miles per hour, what is 
® the absolute minimum stopping 


3. Here are three of the standardized U.S. 


road signs. You might be too far away to distance for a car after the brakes ; : 
read them, but their shapes tell the mean- are applied. fi 5. _— a. _ gasoline, the way 
ing. One says “‘Stop!’’, one says “Slow 8 — 
down!”’ and one says, ‘‘Railroad Cross- 15 feet 55 feet TD] A Ask for “‘high-test”’ gas 
ing!”’ Which is which? B Look at the prices on the pumps. 
ro) means? © means? © means? 25 feet (] 75 feet L] C Ask for ETHYL. 
eeeeeceeeveoevneeeeeeeveeeee2e200200280808 @eeeeoeecvoevneeesoeeeeeeeesvneeee# 
















Answers: 


1, (C) If you’re a careful, good driver, you’ll stop and wait until the 
bus proceeds before starting up again. In fact, to pass a standing 
bus while children are getting off is illegal in many states. 


FREE... “Professional Driving’’— 
a 72-page book packed with facts 
that will make your driving safer, 
easier and more economical. Written 
by expert drivers. Here are some of 
thechapter headings: *‘Parking Made 
Simple,”’ ‘“‘How to Handle a Blow- 
out,” “If You Drive by Night,” 
“How to Stay Awake.” Offered 
FREE to car owners by ETHYL. 


2. (1) He’s left the engine running—an invitation to motor thieves. 
(2) The car is parked on a hill and the front wheels are not turned 
in to the curb—an invitation to trouble if the car started to roll. 
(3) Parking in front of a hydrant invites a ticket. 

3. es means“‘Slow!”” © ia tt a O means “Stop!” 

4. Under ideal conditions it takes 55 feet to stop a car traveling 40 
miles per hour. Under average conditions it would take 97 feet. 
Neither distance includes the time it takes to get your foot on 
the brake. 


5. (C) is right. The surest way to get top-quality gasoline is to look 
for the Ethyl emblem on the pump. Experienced drivers know that 
. there’s nothing like high-quality gasoline to bring out the best per- 
formance of a car—give you the effortless response that makes 
for smoother, safer car operation. That’s why so many of them 
always ask for ETHYL, 


Cooperate with the Police Safety Check 
\ CHECK YOUR DRIVING \ CHECK YOUR CAR... CHECK ACCIDENTS! 


oe ee eee Se See ee See ee eee eee coe cee ee ee 


Ethyl Corporation NN 

| Post Office Box 115, New Yor, N. Y. 

| Please send me a free ¥ **Profes- 
| 
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75 million smacks on ifs rubber face 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


T= pine logs are on their way 
to being paper. After the bark is 
removed, the logs — some 5 feet long 
and 2 feet across— are dumped onto 
that moving belt; edgewise, endwise, 
flat, any way they happen to tumble 
from the debarking drum. Standing 
and walking on the belt, workmen sort 
the logs, throwing out the bad ones, 
letting the good ones travel on to the 
pulp gtinding room.- 


Steel convéyors are generally used in 
mills like this bagause the crashing logs 
would tear ordinary rubber and cotton 
belts to shreds in np, time. But steel 
Conveyors slow down ‘the workmen— 


and production—and they're expensive 
to keep in shape. Looking for a better 
way to handle the logs when this mill 
was built, the manufacturer heard of a 
new kind of belt, developed and manu- 
factured by B.F.Goodrich. Called a 
cord belt, it is made with each separate 


cord in each ply surrounded by rubber. 


Then, for good measure, an added ply 
with the cords running crosswise is 
placed on top. This permits the belt to 
stretch both ways. and so absorb the 
crushing blows of logs—or rocks or 


‘ lumps of coal. 


The cord belt in the picture was 
installed, and in 6 years 75 million logs 


have poured onto it from the debarking 
drum. The belt is still in service and 
good for more millions of smacks on 
its rubber face. 

The development of products like 
the cord belt—and thousands of 
others — by B. F. Goodrich show why 
your B.F.Goodrich distributor can 
almost always help you solve any 
problem involving the use of 
rubber — natural or synthetic. And if 
he can’t, just write Industrial: Products 
Division, The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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| AMERICA’S STANDARD 
OF FINE SHOE VALUE 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO « MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN . 
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LETTERS 


Semantic Stew 

In Newsweek for May 138 there is mention 
of “buffaloes used in the rice paddies.” Now 
I’ve seen buffaloes used in rice fields (or in 
paddy fields, if you want to mix languages), 
but just how could one use buffaloes in 
paddy, unless he boiled buffalo meat in the 
paddy? 

In the first world war, British Tommies 
talked about “Wipers,” but educated Britons 
still called it Ypres. One can’t blame un. 
taught GI’s for talking about “rice paddies,” 
but please don’t let a magazine of News. 
WEEK’s standing imitate them. 

M. PREssLy 








Charlotte, N.C. 
Whatever Became of ... 

I see by Newsweek for June 10 that the 
440-yard world’s track record was broken at 
the Big Ten meet in Illinois. It started me 





Associated Press 
Jesse Owens fondles his track trophies 





wondering whatever became of Jesse 
Owens. He was one of the world’s greatest 
athletes and established a number of world 


records in track, I believe. 
. Jack DrrtmorE 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jesse Owens, former Ohio State Univer 
sity track star and Olympic Champion ia 
1936, is now doing personnel work in tht 
Ford plant in Dearborn, Mich. He estab 
lished several world’s running records thd 
still stand: the 100 yard, which he holds with 
Frank Wyckoff and Clyde Jeffrey; the 2 
yard; the 100 meter, which he shares wih 
Harold Davis; and the 200 meter. 


Under-Water Hide and Seek 
My hat is off to Dr. Maurice Ewing for hit 
discovery of SOFAR. Having read the artic 
in the May 27 issue of NEwswEEK, I wisi 
to state that in 1912 we kids used the samt 
system, only we used tyyo rocks in our hand 
(Continued on Page 9 
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For some of the grandest music you ever hope to hear, we invite 
you to tune in ‘“‘The Telephone Hour” every Monday night— 
over the NBC network. It’s like having the world’s great artists 
give a gala performance in your home. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Juss! BJOERLING 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
BING CROSBY 
NELSON EDDY 
BENNY GOODMAN 
T1TO GUIZAR 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
OscaR LEVANT 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JAMES MELTON 
Ez1o PINZA 


LiLty Pons 
TORSTEN RALF 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Bipu Sayao 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


DONALD VOORHEES AND THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA 


MONDAY -JUNE 17 MONDAY -JUNE 24 






sno for his : , 
wend articegy NELSON EDDY—Star of screen, radio and the TITO GUIZAR— Young Mexican tenor, well 
” I wisi Concert stage. Voted in 1945 “the best male known for his interpretation of romantic 
ee he Singer regularly featured on the air.” Latin-American melodies. 
ise a" 
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FRITZ KREISLER—Distinguished violinist BLANCHE THEBOM—Lovely mezzo-soprano 
and composer. Made his first radig appear- of the Metro ; 
ance at sixty-nine on ‘“The Telephone Hour."’ singing at a ship's concert while on vacation. 


‘ 


MONDAY JULY 8 MONDAY “JULY 15 





Every Monday Night over NBC (See your local newspaper for time and station) 


litan. Discovery followed her 


MONDAY -JULY 1 


EVERY MONDAY 


DONALD VOORHEES—Talented conductor 
of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, long identi- 





BING CROSBY—The beloved Bing of screen 
and radio has a distinct place in American 
music and in the hearts of millions of listeners. 





fied with the great musical programs in radio. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


All appearances subject to change 














Chicago and Northern Illinois 
.ee-an OUTSTANDING Industrial Center 





HUB of U. S. 


TRANSPORTATION 








MARKED ¥, j AGRICULTURE 








TX 
D GOVERNMEN a. CENTER of U.S. 


oye) 
G cE TO LIVE i . POPULATION 


Tse are some of the factors which make Chicago and Northern Illinois so outstanding industrially. We 

have a staff of experienced industrial engineers prepared to answer any inquiries about the various economic 

resources of this area. Uponrequest and without charge they will make special detailed studies for businesses 

_considering expansion or re-location. All inquiries are handled promptly and confidentially. 
EE 


Industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois have these additional advantages: World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways e 
Food Producing and Processing Center © Leader in lron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record © 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves e Abundant Gas and Oil 





This és the ninth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY bi a 
ELLE SERED OETR 
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They use a lot of wire rope in and 
around coal mines. One important 
ground use is for car spotters and 
retarders. Preformed wire rope is 
easier and safer to handle. 

















Would You Think a Man Could Lift 75 Tons? 


He’s lifting 15,000 feet of heavy steel drill pipe—no wonder he keeps his eye 
on the wire rope. Running at high speeds, wire rope tends to whip and pile 
up on the drum. This crushes rope and forces early shutdowns for replace- 
ment. Operators prefer Preformed wire rope because it resists whipping, 
spools evenly and reduces shutdown frequencies. 


Power shovels scoop up earth and 
rock with giant bites. The wire 
rope makes it look easy. Being 
more flexible, Preformed wire rope 
runs over small sheaves with min- 





; fl gaststm 


—_ imum wear. 


Modern machines almost invariably are equipped with 
Preformed wire rope. Preformed is flexible and limber. It 
is tractable and free from internal tension. It handles 
easier, so operators like to work with it, and it lasts longer 
so the front office likes to order it. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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MAGNA CUM 


REAT SCOTT! What's happen- 

ing here? Has the starry-eyed 
Prof gone completely off his rocker 
in the warm summer sun? 


“I’m slipping you something else 
besides your diploma, Son,” he 
says, “something that’s quite as im- 
portant when it comes to getting a 
job and holding one.”’ 


And, slyly, from gown to gown 
the bottle of Listerine Antiseptic 
passes. 


Of course this never happens. Too 
bad that it doesn’t; life might be a lot 
easier for bright girls and boys out to 
get a toe-hold in business. 


For business has no room for hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). If you're 
guilty of it . . . and you may not 
know when you are . . . your other 





BREATHLESS 


qualifications are not likely to be im- 
pressive. ; 


Isn’t it foolish to put yourself in a 
bad light when Listerine ‘Antiseptic 


offers such an easy, delightful pre- 


caution against off-color breath? You 
simply rinse the mouth with it, and 
almost at once your breath becomes 
sweeter, fresher, less likely to offend. 
Never, never omit it before any busi- 
ness or social appointment. 


While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, most Cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial 
fermentation of tiny food particles 
clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic halts such fermentation, 
then quickly overcomes the odors 
fermentation causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 
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(Continued from page 2) 

under water to locate each other. It was 
called “Hide and Seek Under Water.” Any. 
way, tell the professor’ to keep up the good 
work and maybe some day Science will catch 
up with American youth. 

I. P. Jounson 
Riverside, Calif. 


ICA Rainbow 

We can agree with Joseph Lewis of Purdy 
Station, N. Y., that the UN should adopt a 
flag of international significance (NEWSWEEK, 
May 20), but he might be interested in know- 
ing that the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance adopted the rainbow flag some years 
ago. The ICA represents about 70,000,000 
people in 39 nations. There are more than 
4,000,000 in the United States. 

The cooperatives in any country represent 
economic democracy regardless of political 
hue. It is fitting that the symbol of nature’s 
most beautiful phenomenon be the standard 
for economic equality and freedom through- 
out the world. 

CLIFFORD BAUMAN 

Houston, Texas 


Newsweek's latest information on co- 
operatives indicates they are operating in 87 


' countries. Dictatorships outlawed them in 


Germany and Japan. 
Credit Line 
In your June 8 issue, on page 58, you car- 
ried a story concerning’Li’l Abner 
The credit line appearing beneath the art 
work read “Syndicate, Inc.” We would like 
to correct the anonymity of this credit line, 
which should have read “United Feature 
Syndicate, Inc.” 
FREDERIC METHOT 
Promotion Manager 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 


nee 


Justice for Educators 

I am just as confused as the next man in 
this whirl of strikes for higher wages causing 
higher prices which cause strikes for higher 
wages—ad infinitum. But as long as we are 
in for more of the same game of tag, Il 
suggest an interesting variation. 

Let’s unionize all teachers and professors, 
from grammar school through college, and 
call a nationwide walkout. The effects cer- 
tainly would not be as paralyzing as the 
recent coal and railway strikes. They might, 
however, call attention to the fact that be 
sides that large and powerful group loosely 
known as “labor” there is a group which is 
deserving of higher pay but which has, 
nevertheless, stayed on the job. 

Teachers and professors have experienced 
the same rise in the cost of living, respon 
to the same War Bond drives, and suffered 
from the same inflation as the rest of the 


(Continued on Page 10) 













tions to Circulation Department, 
roadway and 42nd Street, New York 
Changes of Address: both 


reign 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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-s! America is a needy nation 


the facts bear out this statement 
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aa PEOPLE NEED HOMES! Have you tried ‘to rent one lately? PEOPLE NEED CLOTHES! Want a new suit? So do a lot of 
2,700,000 new homes are necessary right now to meet minimum others. It’s going to take more than 40,000,000 suits to fill the 
housing requirements. And that’s not all: it is estimated that in— demand this year alone. Measure that against the 700,000,000 pairs 
dustry needs a billion dollars worth of new plants, shops and stores; of stockings that women want to buy right now, the urgent 1946 
' that farmers need $350,000,000 worth of farm buildings. need for 14 billion yards of cotton fabrics. 
, you car- 
Rs bs 
ath the art : 
would like : 
redit line, POO’ 8,409,984 homes in the United States 
d Feature QSOS OGOCOC have no electricity | 
i 
METHOT | 
Manager SOFAS AAAAAT 18,151,126 U. S. \ 
FAS Wat aid at ak r © homes have nc 
ova eve* OKMSBRS aK private bath 
11,724,148 homes in the United States 
ext man in Yoh Mea alalial: Mo celt Le 
Bes causing 
for higher . 
4 as we are 9,364,548 homes in the United States 
of tag, rll have no refrigeration 
- professors, 
ollege, and 
effects 7 PEOPLE NEED CARS! Age of the average car on the road THE GREATEST U. S. NEED is to make it possible for all 
ip sei ht, today is eight and one-half years. Each month an estimated 90,000 Americans to enjoy the basic necessities of American good living. 
i ye Ary drive their last mile to the junk pile. Result: America needs 15,- The chart above tells a dramatic story of how great this need really 
oi “ " 000,000 cars. And don’t overlook the 3,000,000 trucks and buses is. It offers a challenging opportunity to the imagination, enter- 
hicks ; which are necessary to meet industrial and public transportation needs, Prise and initiative of every American manufacturer. 
which has, ; . ‘ 
ss e@ 
experienced How Can America Get What It Needs ? 
2 Beale od The answer is produce more! In turn, increased production 
” ey means lower prices and increased demand because more 
.P age 10) people are able to buy. This is the formula for more jobs, 


high wages, high standards of living. It’s the formula that 
keeps America busy! Today, a man’s productivity is meas- 
g subscrip | ured by the capacity and efficiency of the machine he oper- 


Rew Yok ates. Thus, the modern machine tool is industry’s instru- 
r weeks for ment for reducing costs — by increasing the productivity 

one year, fm of the worker. Now is the time for manufacturers to start 
en a replacing high cost obsolescent tools with modern new ma- 


chine tools which make possible the” low costs, low prices, 
high wages everyone wants. 








ADS ARE MORE GENYVINSITes IN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it— yours and ours. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 
For the confidence women have in the 
integrity of Good Housekeeping extends 


to the advertisements in it. Thus each 
advertisement has greater conviction 
here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is a majos force 
in making sales. 


we give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns @. 

















The vehicle of the hour for todays needs — 





@ For a brand-new thrill in driving 
—and the answer to many a trans- 
portation problem—“Drive a Uni- 
versal ‘Jeep’.” 


You've never handled a performer 
like this—versatile “Jeep” perform- 
ance... economical operation... 
functional smartness. 


All-Around Performance 


At the slightest touch on the ac- 
celerator, you’re away in a hurry, 
clicking off the miles at speeds up 
to 60 miles an hour. 
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And if you have mud and sand to 
get through, or an extra heavy load 
to haul, shift a lever and set all 
four wheels pulling with the mighty 
power of the world-famous Willys- 
Overland “Jeep” Engine. 


Great To Drive 


You'll find the “Jeep” fun to 
drive, for it has a sure-footed feel 
on the road and responds to the 
lightest touch on the steering 
wheel. The short wheel-base 
makes it nimble in traffic, and it 
parks in short spaces. Improved 


springs and cushion seats provide 
riding ease. 


A 4-in-1 Vehicle 


Drive the all-purpose “Jeep” and 
measure it against your needs. It 
will serve you as a handy, economi- 
cal runabout for town or country. 
You can use it as a pick-up or tow 
truck. On the farm or in industry, 
it does the work of a light tractor, 
and the power take-off makes it a 
mobile power unit. “Drive a ‘Jeep’.”” 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


=A See your Willys-Overland Dealer and 


DRIVE A jeep 


THE 4-PURPOSE VEHICLE—Use it as a Runabout, a Truck, a Tractor, a Mobile Power Unit 


i. 
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ya Leave your family 
a Home—not a Mortgage 


Experience has shown that the 

chances of death among bor- 

rowers during the period of the 
average home mortgage are greater than 
the chances of loss by fire. Thus—important 
as it is to insure your home against fire— 
the need to protect your family against loss 
of their home in the event of your death 
is even greater. 


Lincoln National’s Mortgage 

Redemption Plan guarantees that 

your home loan will be paid if 

you should die. ...The annual cost is low— 

me he approximately 1% of the ordi- 

. The cost decreases each year 

oe mortgage is paid down. ...You have 

the opportunity, after the mor ba? is paid, 

of receiving a cash sum—paid-up life insur- 

ance or of continuing permanent insurance 
at a very low rate. 


For full details on how you can provide 
this vital protection for your family at low 
cost, simply fill in and mail the coupon 
today. No obligation! 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA , 


More Than Two Billion Dollars “™ 
Of Insurance In Force 












The Lincein National Life Insurance Ce. 

Dept. N-66, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Please fu ish me 

without obligation deat ‘of a- 

Li n National Mo Re- 
ion Plan for me. = 














Name = 

City. = State 
Date of Birth ~~ 

Abproximate Mortgage Balance Now 





Years Yet To Run 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
country. In addition, they must live at a 
standard in keeping with their position in 
the community. A pair of dirty overalls and 
a battered lunch pail are not the only signs 
of the useful, productive citizen. 

What kind of system have we wherein he 
who builds an automobile is worth more 
than he who builds the minds of our future 
generations? 


James W. FitcH 
Fire Controlman 1/c 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Italian Renaissance, 1946 

These Italians and their barber-shop 
operas give me the pip! Now that sunny 
Napoli has ‘been freed and made safe for 
them by us American “invaders,” they have 
the courage to resurrect their long-defunct 








Culver Photos 


Lauri-Volpi and Tibbett—in 1926 


“national pride” and flaunt it in the face of 
visiting American artists. I refer, of course, to 

your article on the uproar in Rome over an 

= for Lauri-Volpi (NEWSWEEK, June 
0). 


Petre ANDERSON 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ Not national pride. I'd call it a paesano- 
complex. It seems to blind almost every 
Italian to the virtues of anything outside the 
bell-tower area of his own little village. 

This particular brand of Italian chauvin- 
ism is also known as “campanilismo” (bell- 
towerism ) I believe. 


Mrs. MurieL PEABODY 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Lauri-Volpi boasted that twenty years 
ago he had been playing lead roles at *-e 
Metropolitan while Tibbett had bit piu. 
Besides being a commentary on his own de- 
cline since then, the remark is a pointed 
summary of America’s fawning reception of 
foreign artists. 

In this country, accent—and the “theecker” 
the better—has for many years now been a 
sure guarantee of a successful career in any 
one of the arts. To culture-conscious Ameri- 
cans—who are largely lacking in critical 
standards of their awn in those fields—an ac- 
cent has been reassurance that they are in 
touch with the best of European culture. 


D. T. H. CopELanD 
New York City 
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The Navy and the Blimps 

With respect to the article, “Low-Flying 
Subs,” in the May 18 issue, I wish to take 
this opportunity to express the sincere thanks 








THE GLAD HATTER 


‘saves 50% in fastening 


A famous manufacturer of uniform caps 
doubled production ... in several opera- 
tions ...with Bostitching. Crown strip... 
peak reinforcement... sweatband bows 
..even cartons...are Bostitched. .-incor 
spicuously, securely ...in half the time. 
stitching also cuts fastening costs by 
half rs more ae oak furs to 
boards.. “Wrapping ee tables for ship 
ment... assembling leather packings to 
metal plates...many other cases of faster 
=s metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 
.in any combination . . . better, faster. 
Send for new Broadside 188 
. showing 49 representative models in 
world’s most complete line of stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers... suggesting 
hundreds of time-saving applications. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
48 Division St., Sreegmch. R.L 
(Bostitch: Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
wg 
Experience ... 


18 research 
Engineering... sagoasone engineers 


Selection... PEELE oo model 


Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists— increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


Bostitch staples are promptly available 


50 years speciali» 
ing in fastening 


BOSTITCH 


enD FASTER 


fasieus M bME? will wire 
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- new departures by New Departure are stepping 





...and the paddle-athletes above are con- 
vinced that ‘‘a ball rolls freely in any di- 
_ rection!” 


This fundamental — plus the fact that a 
ball is also Nature’s favorite, strongest 
form—makes the ball bearing a ‘“‘natural’’ 
for modern industry and its products. 


Rugged New Departure Ball Bearings 


EVER WONDER ABOUT NAMES? 
The name “New Departure” aptly describes 
that organization's brand of thinking. The many 


stones of engineering progress. 
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carry heavier loads on tough steel balls. 
They lick friction and excel for higher 
speeds and precise positioning. They are 
produced by the world’s greatest ball bear- 
ing maker. 


New Departure has a vast fund of prac- 
tical experience to offer you. More than 
that, it offers original thinking in solving 
your bearing problems. 


| NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. ¢ Branches in DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and Other Principal 
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LETTERS 


of myself and of the entire airship organiza- 
tion for the fine consideration shown in this 
matter by Newsweek. The story was not 
only very well done but splendidly topped 
off by. the illustration. It will be of great help 


in making understood to the general public’ 
- the real functions of the blimps. 


Rear ADMIRAL C. E. ROSENDAHL 
Naval Airship Training & 
Experimental Command 

U. S. Naval Air Station 

Lakehurst, N. J. 


aaa 


Willie & Joe vs. Better Ole 

If International does as good a job with 
Bill Mauldin’s book “Up Front” as was done 
by Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton in 
their zany slapstick comedies after the first 
world war (NEwswEEK, June 10), I guaran- 





Hatton and Beery in “Behind the Front” 


tee that they'll have a big and interested 
audience. Beery and Hatton relied heavily 
on the “swing and duck” routine, but their 
burlesques of Army life and the eternal 
soldier gripes were good for a laugh any 
time. I’m personally glad to see a trend in 
that direction again. We need to laugh. 


Ben TWIBBEL 
Baltimore, Md. 


PDP 


East Side, West Side 
I wish to thank whoever it was who wrote 


the welcome review of my book about Tim | 


Costello’s saloon, “Third Avenue, New York,” 
in the June 10 issue. 

The person who wrote the piece raises a 
point which I never gave much thought to 
but I might as well now so long as he 
brought it up—that is, West Side vs. East 
Side in New York. Personally I am an East 
Side person and got an incline toward that 
part of the city, maybe through ignorance 
of elsewhere. He says: “The characters are 
not, of course, any different from a similar 
set gathered for an evening, let us say, in 
Messrs. Kieran’s and Dineen’s equally 
salubrious sanctuary on Eighth Avenue.” 

It occurs to me that there is a difference 
betwcen them, between East Side people 
and West Side people, I mean. Could it be 
because the East Side people are salt-water 
people and the West Side people are brack- 
ish-water people, no offense meant, of 
course? I understand from hearsay some 
very fine people live on the West Side. 

For the benefit of those that get here only 
once in a while and don’t look at maps en 


(Continued on Page 16) . 








FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 








How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


LAY SAFE! Soak your plate or bridge 

in Polident. Don’t brush with ordinary 
cleansers that scratch your denture. 
Scratches collect food and film, causing of- 
fensive DENTURE BREATH. 


Besides, plate material is 60 times softer 
than natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary 
dentifrices or soaps can wear down fitting 
ridges. Then, your plate loosens! 


With Polident, there’s no brushing—so 
no danger! It’s the new, safe way to keep 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free . . . just 
by easy, daily soaking. Helps keep your 
denture’s original, natural look—for less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug stores; 30¢, 60¢. 





Play Safe—Seak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


it’s Easy! It’s Quick! wo BRUSHING 
Soak plate in Poli- 
dent 15 minutes or 
longer, rinse, and 
use. A daily Poli- 
dent veramaiiio keeps 
ur plate sparkling 
ys odor-free. 











-POLI Dent. 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN... ODOR-FREE! 
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.-. TO THEIR HOMES AGAIN” 





Wz ARE PROUD that our 
traditional and honored seamanship 
was Called upon for these missions 
of mercy. 


Now that peace has returned, the 
prewar facilities of the M. V. GRIPSHOLM 
and S. S. DROTTNINGHOLM are available 
again to all who have business or private 
reasons for traveling to Sweden. 


It is still too soon to announce the 
resumption of the famous Swedish 
American Line cruises, but we look 
forward eagerly to the restoration 
of this popular service. 


Meanwhile, we offer direct, 
dependable, convenient passenger 
and freight service between the 
United States and Sweden. 
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The M.V. Gripsholm, while under charter to the 
United States Government from May 1942 to April 1946 
anchored herself securely in the pages of the history of 
humanity by her eleven voyages across warstossed seas 
to succor from prison and hospital the thousands of cie« 
vilians, and sick and wounded combatants, whom she 
carried safely to their homes again. 


For the gallant and selfesacrificing men and women 
of the Gripsholm, to whose services of mercy the return 
to happiness and health of these thousands of rescued 
are forever indebted, the assuring name “Gripsholm” will 
stand in the memory of mankind as the symbol of their 
deeds well done, and of their dauntless spirit. 


On behalf of the Government of the United States 
I take pleasure in attesting the abiding gratitude of 
America to the Gripsholm and her complement. 


Done at the City of Washington this twentyeseventh day 
of March in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and forty«six and of the Indepene 
dence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and seventysfirst. 


; YY Secretary of State 
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SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Offices or Agencies in all leading cities 


“The White Viking Fleet” 























PREVIEW OF THE EPOCHAL 


[T&T MICROWAVE TOWER 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
















Forerunner of Multi-Service Microwave Centers 





To Revolutionize Radio, Television and Communications 


Like a giant key, this revolutionary tower of IT&T’s Fed- 
eral Telecommunication Laboratorieé is rising skyward at 
Nutley, N. J., to open the way for simultaneous micro- 
wave transmission of many different kinds of radio, each 
of which now requires separate facilities. 


First project of its kind ever to be built, this experi- 
mental laboratory foretells future radio, television and 
communications centers combining all microwave services 
in single community towers in the most desirable locations. 


Imagine transmitting 12 FM programs, 6 color tele- 
vision and 4 black-and-white television programs all at 





one time from the same microwave tower! It can be done. 


Not only that, but multiple program broadcasting by 
Pulse Time Modulation, or transmissions to police, trucks 
and trains, as well as long-distance telephony and tele- 
vision, may also be handled at the very same instant. 


Signalling a new era in microwaves this laboratory takes 
its place with such IT&T milestones, as the first commer- 
cial color television station, recently built for Columbia 
Broadcasting System. It is an example of the trail-blaz- 
ing pioneering that has established IT&T’s international 
leadership in communications, radio and television. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. ; 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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WHO RUNS 


THE NATION’S LARGEST* 


BUSINESSES? 


Nothing quite so much astonishes the stranger 
to America as the democracy of American busi- 
nesses—where the factory employee can become 
the’ president of the largest corporation, or a 
grocer one of the world’s great food suppliers. 


Because we are interested in this whole subject, 
we asked 50 of the largest businesses in Amer- 
ica, employing several million workers, to give 
us starting figures on the men who are now 
their top management. 


Here are the results. One started work for 
$1.50 a week—eleven others for less than $5. 


43 others started work for less than $10 a week. 


81 others received between $10 and $25 a week. 
And only 7 received more than $25 a week— 
the highest getting paid $69.23 a week. 


The average starting wage of all 143 was 
$13.40 a week. Thus every one of these man- 
agers, it can be truthfully stated, worked up 
from the bottom rung of the business ladder. 


When you think of the head of a big business, 
think of a young man who once drew an en- 
velope at the end of the week with $13.40 in it. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, Londoa 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war. 
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“Wat's MORE, 3 out of 5 of us 
independent dealers* clear across 
the country use Macmillan Oil. 


“Here’s why! Macmillan is the 
oil that’s different...cleans as it 
lubricates ...removes hard carbon 
as you drive. 


“You see, we have a ringside seat 
when it comes to judging oils— 














Throughout the nation, SOU Of, 
"| USE MACUULAN MY CARL 


handle over 800 brands. But, when 
it comes to our own Cars, we use the 
best oil — Macmillan Ring-Free!” 


“O.K. you ought to know — make 


mine Macmillan, too!’ 


Same story everywhere. Mo- 
toriststby the thousands are switch- 
ing to Macmillan—the oil that is 
different. Refined by an exclusive 
patented process...cleans as it lu- 
bricates ... makes motors “hum a 
sweeter, smoother tune.” 


Join the parade! Whether it’s 
time for.a refill or only a quart— 
make it Macmillan. Yes, if you’re 
breaking in a new car or nursing an 
old one, use the oil these experts 
choose. 


Oum.p.c. 1946 


of these dealers* say— 


*Thousands 0) independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other hrands of oil. 
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(Continued from Page 12) . 
route, I will explain my notion by saying 
that Manhattan, the main part of New York 
(God forgive me for saying so) jams down 
between two rivers, the Hudson River and 
the East River, the same as Pittsburgh is 
caught between two rivers, the Allegheny 
and the Monongahela. 

Well, the East River is not a river strictly 
speaking because it is what they call an arm 
of the sea (a saying I always liked) and it 
has no place to start from or source the way 
a river has. It is in all truth a part of the 
famous Atlantic Ocean and as such has salt 
water in it. On the other hand, or side of 
Manhattan as you might say, lies the Hudson 
River, which is like a regular river you might 
find anywhere, having a start away upstate 
and consisting, principally anyway, of plain 








‘water without salt. 


I got an idea that people who live beside 
salt water are. different from people who 
dwell by the brackish burns, but I will not 
go into this idea now. It’s too long to go into 
and people might get tired listening to it, but 
just the same that’s my idea. The salt-water 
people got a way of holding on in their own 
way about everything and manage to be dif- 
ferent from the fresh-water people. I don’t 
say better than fresh-water people. I got too 
much sense for that, but different, and that’s 
a’ point I would like to take up sometime 
with the fellow who wrote the piece about 
my book. 

Around here, the East Side I mean, every- 
body does the best he can, considering what- 
ever kind of equipment God either gave him 
or cursed him with and he gets along in his 
own way, tough days and good days, in a 
salt-water kind of way. It may very well be 
they do the same on the West Side, but you 
can’t prove it by me. I am an East Side man. 
It is my intention to stick by the East Side, 
even against the persuasive gifts of your 
book man, whom I thank again, by the way, 
for the review on “Third Avenue, New York.” 
Or did I get the name in before? 


Joun McNvutty 


New York City 
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Tim Costello with McNulty 


East Side~ 
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Fords out Front 
IN EVERYTHING! 


Qnty CARIN ITS CLASS WITH 
F'n. 100 HR V-TYPE, 8 CYLINDER ENGINE: 


"you CAN TAKE IT WITH 
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TUNE INeThe FORD-Bob Crosby Show 
CBS, Wednesday, 9:30-10 RM, es. 

The FORD Sunday Evening Hour— 
ABC, Sundays, 8-9 PM.,6.5.% 
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HERE ARE THE ADVANTAGES: 


Quickest route to major markets 


Most modern and comprehensive carload 
and L.C.L. service 


Unsurpassed passenger service 
Abundant industrial power and natural resources 


Best in labor e Favorable taxes. 


Good access to major highways For sites ond available buildings, get in touch with Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents 


in Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York. 
A quality as well as quantity market 


G) PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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BIKIN] BOMB: At 9:30 a.m., July 1, 
Bikini time (6:30 p.m., June 30, Eastern 
Daylight Saving time)—or as soon there- 
after as the weather permits the unleash- 
ing of a 60,000 foot lethal cloud without 
endangering 40,000 participants and 
spectators—a B-29 will drop an atomic 
bomb on the target array of 77 naval 
vessels anchored in Bikini lagoon. The 
bomb, to be dropped from an elevation 
of some 80,000 feet and exploded some 
hundreds of feet above the target vessel, 
the battleship Nevada, will be the fourth 
to be detonated. The first bomb was set 
of at Alamogordo, New Mexico, to see 


whether the terrifying thing really 
worked. The next two were dropped on 
Japan. 

Two NEWSWEEK correspondents will 
be on the scene when the bomb is 
dropped. Samuel Shaffer of our Washing- 
ton bureau will be watching from some 
15 miles away aboard the press ship, the 
U.S.S. Appalachian, an Amphibious Force 
Command vessel. Also observing for 
NEWSWEEK will be Ernest K. Lindley, 
Washington bureau chief. 

Shaffer is now on the way to his most 
important assignment, by special train to 
the West Coast and thence to Bikini, by 
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way of Honolulu and Kwajalein, on the 
Appalachian. After two years in the Pa- 
cific as a Marine (veteran of Guadalcanal 
and Tarawa) Shaffer swore he'd never 
voluntarily go west 
of California again. 
But he hadn’t heard 
of Bikini or atomic 
bombs then. Just be- 
fore he left Washing- 
ton he was notified by 
his fellow National == 

Press Club pocket 

billiard enthusiasts that the moment the 
bomb is dropped the pool room will have 
a plaque reading “The Samuel Shaffer 
Memorial Pool Room.” 

Emest K. Lindley, who, incidentally, 
has written eight “Washington Tides” 
columns on atomic subjects in the last 
several months, is leaving by plane for 
Kwajalein, largest of the atolls in the 
Marshalls and headquarters of the air op- 
erations in the Bikini show. He plans to 
arrive there in time for “Queen Day,” the 
dress rehearsal for Operation Crossroads. 
Of course, he will witness the explosion 
but from a different stance than Shaffer’s, 

Before and after the blast, the Appa- 
lachian will move into the lagoon to per- 
mit a close-up of the target fleet. Shaffer 
will be given an opportunity to board 
some of the stricken 
vessels as soon as 
they have been de- 
clared free of dan- 
gerous radioactivity. 
Both Lindley and 
Shaffer realize, as 
do we, that the ex- 

losion they witness 
may be the signal for vast changes in 
strategy as America soberly considers the 
specter of atomic warfare while bending 
every effort to achieve atomic peace. 











JEWEL BEAT: As you may have noted, it 
was The Periscope which last week broke 
to the world the big news of the theft of 
the Hesse crown jewels. Incidentally, 
curators insist that the jewels would bring 
many times the Army's $1,500,000 esti- 
mate of their “intrinsic worth.” 


Pam 


THE COVER: James (Schnozzola) Du- 
rante wears and wears out 75 hats a year, 
but there’s no telling how much haber- 
dashery he has mangled since he entered 
show business 20 years ago on the East 
Side and worked his way uptown to 
Broadway via Coney Island. His stout 
snout, insured by Lioyd’s for $100,000, 
is pictured from the front so that the rest 
of his puckish features, including the gold 
grinders, could be included in the shot. 
For the story of Jimmy’s wonderful 30 
years see page 92. 
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the illustrated 26-page All American Plan today! Write: 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Department A-57, 





I think I'll resign from the human race.” 
He thought it over and finally he ‘— 


Said ...“A rabbit’s the thing to w} 


The Man who wanted to be a Rabbit! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Henry Hockett was feeling low- ; 
Life was full of nothing but woe (READING TIME: 2 SHAKES OF A RABBIT’S TAIL) 


Lawsuits, fires, smash ups, bills 
Various and sundry ills... 








‘It’s more than a man can face 


\\ 
Fy,” 4\\) 


- But he went and talked with rabbits 
\ They said they didn’t like human habits 
And although he could hop and his ears 
were large too 
They felt, as a rabbit he’d never do! 


Then Mr. Friendly happened by... 

And said, “My friend ... no need to cry! 
You can be free as a rabbit too 

If American Mutual worries for you...” 





















Smash ups and fires, lawsuits and ills... 
You just sit back ... we pay the bills 
Life can be happy, life can be good 
When you don’t have to go around knocking 
on wood! 


Henry smiled and he cried, “Hurray! Hurray!” 
And he got complete protection that day 

And now he’s happy and he says he’s glad 

He’s a human for humans aren’t really so bad! 


val 1Y) 
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Remember! ... American Mutual 
Protects 2 million American families... 


Provides complete coverage of health, 
property, income ...Gives you the opportunity 


F to save 20% —one fifth—on premiums! 
Send for your free copy of . 
Your helping 
f hand when 
trouble comes! 












142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1046, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Don't be surprised if John Steelman, 
the President’s ace labor mediator, quits 
soon. Steelman is the subject of increas- 
isg criticism by Labor Department of- 
ficials . . . Despite denials, you can ex- 
pect 70-year-old Eugene Meyer (see 
page 72) to retire as president of the 
World Bank once it is set up and operat- 
ing soundly . . . It now looks as if Con- 
gress will adjourn around July 20... 
john Snyder may have a personnel prob- 
em when he takes over as Treasury 
Secretary. Under Secretary Max Gard- 
ner has told friends that he may resign, 
and half a dozen other officials have been 
threatening to quit for some time... 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson, snowed 
under with food and famine-relief prob- 
lems, has asked subordinates to run the 
rest of the department without him until 
the critical part of the emergency is over. 


GI Draft Gripes 


Congressmen who voted to exempt 
teen-agers from the draft have been get- 
ting some hot protests both from home 
and abroad. Veterans’ organizations are 
pelting them with critical letters. Men 
still overseas are writing in, too, demand- 
ing that 18- and 19-year-olds be drafted 
to provide replacements so they can come 
home. Whether rightly or wrongly, they 
are convinced that when the House ex- 
‘ag the youngsters, it in effect voted 
to keep them overseas longer. General 
Eisenhower told a House Appropria- 
tions group the other day that on his 
recent inspection of the Far East, he 
found the House action was the No. 1 
gripe of men in Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. They're burned up, he said. 


Urban Development 


Housing experts in Congress are dis- 
cussing a long-range urban redevelop- 
ment program with Federal Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner Klutznick. Representa- 
tives Gore of Tennessee and Monroney of 
Oklahoma have suggested a Federal-aid 
program to encourage cities to eliminate 
“blighted areas.” This program also may 
be tied in with a Federal-aid through- 
highway program to help cities unravel 
their traffic tangles. The proposals would 
go far beyond the prewar New Deal 

-clearance program, for in clearing 


' (No part of this or the next page may be 


slums not only housing sites would be 
reclaimed, but also valuable commercial 
and park sites. 


Truman and the Women 


The President has told his advisers to 
be on the lookout for women who are 
qualified to take over several top spots 
in his Administration. It has been tenta- 
tively decided to appoint women to these 
posts: Secretary of the proposed -Depart- 
ment of Weltare, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and a Special Assistant to the 
President. 


Feminine Opposition 

Perhaps the most potent opposition to 
Truman's plan to reorganize the govern- 
ment has been inspired by women who 


. see it as part of a plot to push them out 


of high-level jobs. In addition to half a 
dozen top Federal posts lost by women 
since Truman became President, his re- 


organization program would abolish the’ 


jobs of Mrs. Jewell W. Swofford and for- 
mer Sen. Hattie W. Caraway, both mem- 
bers of the Employes Compensation 
Commission; Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward of 
the Social Security Board, and Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education. The government also may 
lose the services of Katherine F. Len- 
root, director of the Children’s Bureau, 
who is vigorously opposed to the pro- 
posed transfer of her agency from Labor 
' - 
Mystery V-Rockets 

During the war the Nazis fired 
several test V-rockets over Sweden 
from the Danish island of Born- 
holm. Now they’re coming again. 
It’s impossible to tell who, where, 
or why, but someone in Europe is 
firing long-range secret rockets pat- 
terned on Nazi vengeance weap- 
ons. The facts: In the last few 
4 weeks several have been observed 
passing over Sweden. Last week 
one burst into three parts over the 
Swedish province of Dalecarlia 
near Kopparberg. Swedish military 

atrols are looking for wreckage, 
but it’s a tough job in the thick for- 
ests of the area and so far none has 
been found. Swedish observers say 
the winged projectiles traveled at a 
fantastic speed horizontally. The 
direction of flight suggested they 
came from the southeast or south. 

















to the Federal Security Agency. If the 
plans go through, Frieda S. Miller, di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau, and Lu- 
cille Foster McMillin, member of the 
Civil Service Commission, may be the 
only women left in ranking jobs. And 
Mrs. McMillin has been ill for some time. 


Trivia 
General Eisenhower is distressed over 
the publication of Harry Butcher’s diary. 


He is particularly disturbed over the - 


quotation of his private remarks, made in 
moments of relaxation, on Churchill’s 
peculiarities. He fears Churchill will re- 
gard them as a breach of confidence .. . 
The new British Ambassador, Lord In- 
verchapel, intends to spend one or two 
months motoring around the country to 
get the “feel” of the American people 
. . . Truman likes to quote figures on 
war production to visitors who express 
misgivings about the ability of the U.S. 
to do this or that. 





Trends Abroad 


Ratiable estimates now place the num- 
ber of Soviet troops in the Russian zone 
of Germany at not much more than 500,- 
000. But observers note that although 
Russian forces in Germany have declined 
lately in size they have improved in qual- 
ity. There are between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 GI’s in the U.S, zone . : . In the 
recent Rumanian war-criminals trials four- 
teen of Marshal Antonescu’s supporters 
and collaborators were acquitted on the 
ground that their pro-German activity 
covered merely the 1939-41 period when 
the Nazi-Soviet pact was in existence . . . 
Reflecting anti-foreign sentiment, the 
Egyptian Government is considering leg- 
islation to require the,use of Arabic in all 
official documents—even the accounts and 
checks of foreign firms operating in Egypt 
... After returning from his world food 
trip, Herbert Hoover reported that Soviet 
industrial output is no more than 80% 
of that of the U. S., despite acquisition of 
technical aid and German machinery. 


France’s Political Battle 


Much of the press rejoicing over the 
defeat of the Communists in the French 
elections is premature, The party polled 
almost 150,000 votes more in metropoli- 
tan France than it did last year, and its 
proportion of the total popular vote cast 
was less than two-fifths of 1% below the 
proportion it won in 1945. The fact that 
there will be six fewer Communist dep- 
uties in the Chamber gives ground for 
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only modified jubilation, it is felt in Wash- 
ington. A tightly organized, expert, and 
energetic totalitarian party which is a 
close second often can be much stronger 
than democratic parties which might be 
first. The Nazis won control of the 
Weimar Republic just after an election 
in which they had lost 2,000,000 votes 
and 34 Reichstag seats. The political bat; 
tle of France is not yet won by the demo- 
cratic parties. 


Consolidating Gains 


Look for all-out efforts by the State 
Department to help the recent middle-of- 
the-road election victories in France and 
Italy. Together with Treasury Depart- 
ment experts, State officials are stressing 
the need for bolstering the new govern- 
ments in the two strategic Western Euro- 
pean countries. For Italy, this initially 
means a_ long-delayed Export-Import 
Bank loan of several million dollars. For 
France, it means U.S. support of a re- 

uest for a multi-billion-dollar loan from 
the new World Bank, ~ 


Fellow Travelers 


Among sponsors of the Argentine-Rus- 
sian cultural institute set up in Buenos 
Aires to disseminate Russian ideas are 
Emesto Palacio, editor of Politica, a vio- 
lently pro-Nazi newspaper during the 
war, and Jorge Blanco Villalta, Argentine 
consular officer who was decorated by the 
Hitler and Mussolini governments. 


Italy’s Bandits 


One of the odd reasons Italy’s lire 
haven’t yet been supplanted with new 
money—as a measure to check runaway 
inflation and foil widespread counterfeit- 
cM that Italy is short of uniforms for 
policemen. Government officials fear per- 
sons bringing their lire to designated 
banks for exchange would be easy prey 
for the scores of roving hold-up gangs 
now plaguing Italy. Police with arm 
bands wouldn’t help much because the 
bandits would steal arm bands and mas- 
querade as police. 


Foreign Notes 


Jefferson Caffery, long on the top rung 
in the U.S. foreign service, will resign 
soon as Ambassador to France. He’s in 
ill health . . . When he gets home Wei 
Tao-ming will ask Chiang Kai-shek to 
relieve him as Ambassador to the U.S. 
Possible successor: Wellington Koo, Am- 
bassador to Britain . . . Aware of changing 
conditions since the release of the Army 
caste-system report, newly arrived GI 
replacements in Germany now chant: 
“Oh the captain is-a nasty man. I’m going 
to write my congressman!” , . . Allied ef- 
forts to take over German assets in Swe- 
den probably will be no more successful 
than their attempts to get those in Switz- 
erland . .. Czechoslovak Foreign Minister 
Jan Masaryk has been sounding out U. S. 
officials on the possibility of American 
mediation in the Polish-Czechoslovak bor- 





der dispute over Teschen. The Czechs 
believe the U. S. would be more favorably 
disposed to them than to the Warsaw 
Communist government. The State De- 
partment isn’t interested. ~ 





New Car Deal - 


Here's the latest new-car deal being 
worked in the automobile field: The deal- 
er sells his customer a used car with an 
agreement to repurchase it when a new 
automobile becomes available for de- 
livery. Payoff: The dealer makes a “legiti- 
mate” profit on the sale of the used car 
and another “legitimate” profit on the sale 
of the new car. Besides, he has regained 
possession of the old car and can use it 
again in a subsequent transaction. 


Aviation Notes 

Some U.S. airline operators suggest 
that the reason the British ; are so eager to 
keep international air rates high is to 
gain time—not to catch up with the U. S. 
on conventional equipment but to brin 
out commercial transports using jets aa 
turbines, in which they are well ahead 


. . . In both countries the aviation goal : 


is to exceed the speed of sound (760 
m.p.h.). The AAF’s first supersonic plane, 
the rocket-powered XS-1, which engi- 
neers hint or might fly faster than 
1,000 m.p.h., is expected to go up for a 
test in a few weeks . . . The customs and 
immigration facilities at La Guardia Field, 
New York, are so inadequate passengers 
who have flown from Bermuda in four 
hours sometimes spend four hours more 
getting cleared . . . Little is being said 
about it, but the Army is building a huge 
new air base in Northwestern Alaska. 


- Annual Census 


The Census Bureau is preparing for its 
first annual census designed to aid busi- 
ness in market planning, cities in city 
planning, and the work of commerce 
chambers. Not so detailed as that used in 
the ten-year census, the sampling process 
would cover population—age, color, sex, 
and labor force—and. housing. Statistics 
would be available on states and cities of 
150,000 population and over, but not on 
metropolitan or rural areas separately. If 
Senate approval of the plan follows House 
approval, the work will start next fall. 

e bureau points out that delay in proc- 
essing the ten-year census figures is so 
great that in many cases the information 
is obsolete before it is made public. Even 

farm census of early last year won't 
be ready for publication until next year. 


Business Footnotes 


OPA officials warn the public not to 
expect maintenance of current rent ceil- 
ings even if rent-control provisions sur- 
vive Congressional moves to clip OPA 
authority. They point out that higher 
prices in most segments of the economy 
would force the agency to 
grant increases to landlords . . . Farmers 
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who marketed their wheat early last sea. 
son are bitter over the fact that they 
received a much lower price than thuse 
who held it and then got the 30-cen 
bonus. Their threats to withhold new-crop 
wheat may prolong the flour scarcity ip. 
definitely . . . Despite the large quantities 
of oats on the farms, shortages in trade 
channels are forcing U.S. processors to 
shut down. Meanwhile, Canadian mill, 
operating at capacity, are getting bi 
UNRRA orders for such products as roll 

oats and oatmeal . . . Interior Department 
officials have completed plans for an in. 
dustry-sponsored program to stockpile 
natural rubber and use synthetic rubber 
for civilian products in the next few years, 
Natural rubber would be accumulated at 
an annual rate of about 250,000 tons. 





Movie Lines . 


Look for a merger of the production 
abilities of David O. Selznick and Walt 
Disney in a combination live-action and 
cartoon feature starring Shirley Temple, 
Guy Madison, and a flock of new Disney 
creations. Other Disney projects include 
“Mickey and the Beanstalk,” with the 
Bergen-McCarthy-Snerd trio supported 
by the Mouse-Duck-Goofy combination, J 
and a live-action film featuring ballad 
singer Burl Ives . . . An educational-filn 
study of the problem drinker will be re- 
leased soon . . . Laurel and Hardy, whose 
comedies are popular with European au- 
diences, are dickering with United Artists 
to make some movies in Rome ... 
Thomas Mann’s novel “The Magic Moun- 
tain” will be produced in England by 
Alexander Korda. If the film retains as 
much of the book’s complex philosophical 
dialogue as planned, it will set a screen 
record for literary effort . .. Marlene Die- 
trich’s famous legs and husky voice will 
go before a camera for the first time in 
two years in Paramount’s “Golden Eza- 
rings.” 


Miscellany 

Rudy Vallee expects to go back on the 
air next season with an old-time variety- 
show program, similar to the one tha 
brought him fame . . . Former Brig. Gen. 
Paul W. Thompson, who served in the 
ETO during the war, becomes the new 
European manager of Reader’s Digest 
Under consideration is a new Flemis 
edition to be published in Antwerp ... 
Mady Christians and Oscar Homolka, 
stars of the Broadway hit “I Remembe 
Mama,” will headline a new radio pre 
gram in the fall . .. The National Associ @- 
tion of Broadcasters will appoint an ad- 
visory committee to aid Gerrold 1. 
Brandt, Hollywood independent, in pre 
ducing a $2,500,000 semi-documentay® 
film, “Magic in the Air.” It will portray 
the history of radio from crystal set #@: 
Ssloviion . . -<ne Gegeus eels PS 
is ying a feature-length piece abod@: 
Don Iddon, The London Daily Mailég: 









brash New York columnist (Newswekh 8. 





Dec. 24, 1945). 
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Snyder favors rapid Federal debt retirement. This means con- 
tinued high taxes to produce a budget surplus. However, some 
taxes will be cut next year whether the Treasury likes it or 
not: probably excises and low-bracket incomes. 


Low interest rates will be held. Vinson resisted the temptation 
to force them still lower and Snyder probably will do the same. 


Vinson’s first task is to restore harmony in the Supreme Court. 
However, he'll usually lean toward the right wing. His decisions 
as a court of appeals justice showed respect for precedents. 


Truman soon must fill three places on the economic council 
created by the full employment act five months ago. These are 
the only top-rung appointments he has to make, now that 
Forrestal has consented to remain in the Cabinet. The council 
jobs will be hard to fill without running into political trouble. 


Third-party agitation is dying down. Both Sidney Hillman, 
CIO-PAC leader, and Wallace, logical third-party leader, are 
against it. _— 


Most serious third-party talk is now Communist in origin. How- 
ever, David Dubinsky, head of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, 
favor a nationwide anti-Communist labor party. 


Byrnes will stand by his policy of firmness with Russia at the 
renewed meeting of foreign ministers in Paris (see page 40). 


More stalemates are anticipated, although U. S. officials have 
not given up hope of agreement on a peace treaty with Italy. 
If the Russians remain obqurate, Byrnes can be expected to go 
through with his threat to dump the peacemaking job into the 
lap of the United Nations Assembly, which meets in New York 
in September. 


A new American-British plan for a federated Germany of 
eleven or twelve semi-autonomous provinces will be pressed by 
Byrnes. The French have approved it in principle. It has been 

ut up to the Russians through diplomatic channels but they 
hadn't replied up to early this ak Byrnes will try to bring 
them into line at Paris. 


If the Russians still balk, Byrnes will urge that the Western 
Allies go ahead and put the plan into effect in their zones any- 
way and set up a temporary central government of limited 
powers. 


The door would be left open for the Russians to join their zone 
to the rest of Germany later and to share top supervision of the 
whole country. U.S. and British officials think the Russians 
would want to come in soon, since most of industrialized Ger- 
many is in the Western zones. 


The Ruhr would be set up as a separate province under this 
plan, but with socialized industries operated under interna- 
tional supervision. 


Truman's threat to‘ veto OPA extension in the form being 
dished up by Congress probably will be made good. Chester 
Bowles and his associates, who rly favored a weak bill to 


none, have changed their minds. They'll join others in advising 
veto, unless the bill is strengthened as a result of amendments 


voted on the Senate floor, which is unlikély. 


A simple resolution extending the Price Control Act unamended 


_. for a brief period is likely to be the Administration’s last card. 


OPA officials think chances are 50-50 for getting through a 
three- to six-month extension. 


Serious price inflation is almost certain, most of Truman’s eco- 
nomic advisers believe, if this eleventh-hour effort fails. This 
opinion should not be too lieavily discounted as propaganda 
for OPA extension. These advisers may be wrong but they're 
earnest. : 


How long it will last, how far it will go, they don’t profess to 
know. But they foresee another wave of strikes, to try to keep 
wages abreast of rocketing living costs, causing still higher 
prices and further delays in production. 


Possible political effects of inflation are a puzzling. “if” for 
both parties. The Administration will try to nail blame on the 
Republicans. But an inflation bubble, accompanied by more 

ikes, might work to the advantage of the “outs” in November. 


Primary elections so far reveal little ferment within parties. Of 
the first 173 congressmen seeking renomination, only three have 
been defeated. 


The House will approve the McMahon bill for domestic con- 


trol of atomic energy, passed by the Senate, probably without 
change. ' 


Both the Army and Navy will support Truman’s final merger 
plan. Top officers in both services have pledged this, and Trvu- 
man will hold them to it. Action at this session of Congress is 
extremely unlikely, however, because of the ceowded calendar. 


Exchange rates for world currencies will not be fixed by of- 
ficials of the International Monetary Fund until the end of 
this year. Inflation of European currencies and the threat of in- 


flation in the U.S. have made it necessary to postpone stabili- 
zation. 


Eiighteen-year-olds may be drafted for home service under a 
compromise bill now being worked out in House-Senate con- 
ference. House leaders believe their membership will now ap- 
prove induction of 18-year-olds if overseas service is forbidden. 
The Senate has voted for unlimited service. 


The Army is running short of both officers and enlisted person- 
nel for overseas service. Officers with combat records are being 
sent back to Europe to fill quotas. 


Terminal leave pay for discharged GI's has a good chance in 

the Senate even though it would cost the government up to 

ee The proposal was overwhelmingly approved by 
House. 


A checkup on unfair trade practices is planned by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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Hidden Barrier 
Protects Packaged Foods! 





Special Socony-Vacuum Product bonds paper, bars moisture! 


@Although you may not know it, 
many packages for perishable foods in 
your pantry are made of different 


kinds of paper, bonded together into a . 


single sheet, as shown above. 


Hidden between these sheets, a 
special Socony-Vacuum product acts 
as both a strong adhesive bond and 
as a barrier against moisture and 
moisture-vapor. This product—a mi- 
crocrystalline wax—also stays flexible 
at low temperatures, an important 
factor for packaging frozen foods. 


www PROCESS PRODUCTS 


OCONY-vaCuU 


Here, in your everyday life, is 
another interesting example of Process 
Products Research at work. Already, 
this new service to industry has pro- 
duced scores of widely diversified 
products from petroleum, now in use 
in 30 industries. 


Yet this is only the beginning. New — 


products and new applications are 
being developed all the time. Tell us 
about your processing. Perhaps one of 
these products will help you do it 
better, faster and at lower cost. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Research and Service 








From textiles to electronics— 
Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts are now serving almost 
every industry. Here are a few 
examples. Ask about the 
products for your industry. 


METAL WORKING 


Quenching and tempering oils. 
Rust preventives. Special fluid 
for Magnaflux testing of ferrous 
metal castings. 


RADIO & ELECTRICAL 


Solvents for enamel wire coat- 
ings. Wax coatings and im- 
pregnants for coils and con- 
densers. Testing oil for quartz 
made into oscillators. 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES 


Waterproofing emulsions for 
brick and stucco walls. Oils for 
waterproofing rock-wool. Sol- 
vents and plasticizers for paint 
and varnish. Fungicides for 
timber treatment. 


CERAMICS 


Emulsions and oils for process- 
ing extruded, pressed, and 
molded ceramics. Binder for 
glazing compositions. Water- 
proofing emulsions. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


New bead-type desiccant for 
removing moisture from air or 
gases. Hard, durable. Regener- 
ated by heating. 


PRINTING 


Solvents and waxes for print- 
ing inks, carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons. Electro- 
typers’ wax. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Textiles, Rubber, Plastics,Cord- 
age, Glass, Cosmetics, Meat- 
Packing, Soap, Polish Man- 
ufacture, Ship-Building, Wood- 
working, Paints, Agriculture. 





SOCONY-VACUUM Oll CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.,General Petroleum Corporation 








dn the ring with Louis and Conn-through Television 


When challenger meets the champ, 
thousands of people who can’t be at 
the ringside in person will watch the 
battle through television. For on that 
night The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will take them right into the ring 
for a referee’s-eye view of every punch! 


Every . detail, every move will be 
picked up by NBC at the ‘stadium 
with the RCA Image Orthicon camera 


—a camera that rivals the human eye 


in sensitivity and can see even by 
candlelight. 


Just as RCA was the first to broad- 


& 





The big fight at the Yankee Stadium in New York in June will be televised by NBC. 


cast a world championship bout twen- 
ty-five years ago (between Dempsey 
and Carpentier), NBC today is the 
first to cover a heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight by television. 


From camera to receiver — RCA 
equipment will guarantee television at 
its finest . . ; television with the same 
perfection found in every RCA or RCA 
Victor product. 

e e @ 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 . . . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., East- 
ern Daylight Time, over the NBC Network. 


With television, you will be able to 
give “theater parties” right at home 
with your choice of plays, opera, bal- 
let, and eye-witness views of news or 
sports events. RCA Victor will manv- 
facture the finest television equipment 
for broadcasting purposes and the 
most sensitive, brilliant receivers for 
the home. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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PRESIDENT: Decision Amid the Telegrams 


For Harry S. Truman it might be a 
Rubicon recrossed, but this week he 
made his decision: to veto the Case bill. 

Few Presidents had put themselves on 
a hotter spot. In the two weeks that had 
elapsed since Mr. Truman asked for tem- 
porary power to draft strikers, and Con- 
gress had given him the permanent Case 
bill* instead, the White House had been 
caught in the cross-fire of contending 
pressure groups, 

An unprecedented 35,827 telegrams 
deluged the President, 3,000 in a single 
day. Public statements on the issue were 
as notable for their length and heat as 
for their context. CIO President Philip 
Murray spent 12,500 words condemning 
the Case bill as “exclusively and aggres- 
sively anti-labor.” Senators Ball, Byrd, 
Ellender, Hatch, Smith, and Taft jointly 
used 7,500 words to protest “Murray's 
position . . . that labor organizations . . . 
are entitled to a position above and be- 
yond the reach of law.” 

Congress, by holding up the Presi- 
dent’s emergency legislation until he 
acted on the Case bill, had made Mr. 
Truman’s position no easier. Politically, 
he could not hope to score, whatever his 
decision; that much he knew. In the end 
he chose a course that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had adopted in rejecting the Smith- 
Connally Act: Mr. Truman prepared a 
message to Congress vetoing the measure 
and setting forth in detail those portions 
which he could accept if the legislative 
branch would reincorporate them in a 
new bill. 


Maritime Storm Warnings 

What might have been a period for 
Presidential relaxation from the coal and 
rail crises last week became only a lull 
before the storm—the June 15 maritime 
strike. But however troubled Mr. Truman 
‘might have been, he gave no sign at 
his press conference. Casually, in eleven 
seconds, the grinning man in_ the 
striped blue suit rattled off three an- 
nouncements that solved at least two of 
his problems—the naming of a Chief Jus- 
tice and an Under Secretary of the Navy. 
@ To be the Chief Justice of the United 
States, Mr. Truman nominated Fred M. 





*Its provisions: 66-day cooling off period before 
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Vinson of Kentucky, currently Secretary 
of the Treasury (the President mistitled 
the job “Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court”). 

@ To succeed Vinson as Secretary of the 
Treasury, the President named an OFFM 
(Old Friend from Missouri), John W. 
Snyder, currently director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

@ To be Navy Under Secretary, the job 
for which he had once nominated Edwin 
W. Pauley, Mr. Truman chose John L. 
Sullivan (a good fighting name, he 
noted), now Assistant Navy Secretary 
for Air. © 

A reporter rudely interrupted: 
“W-aaa-iii-tt a minute!!!” Mr. Truman 
breathed, then was off again. OWMR? 
He would let it lapse because our recon- 
version troubles are mostly over. Navy 
Secretary? He wanted James V. Forrestal 
to stay. Merger? He would announce his 
policy and expect both Army and Navy 
to obey. Case bill? He was used to pres- 
sure campaigns. In ten minutes, the con- 
ference was over. 

The President's haste suggested how 
not only major problems, but miscellany 
had cluttered his week: 

@ Callers: The St. Louis postmaster and 


a Los Angeles banker, the new Russian 
and British Ambassadors and the return- 
ing Chinese one, the old and new United 
States representatives on the UN Security 
Council (see page 38), and the heads 
of the Brazilian Navy, the Puerto Rican 
Senate, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, 
@ Gifts: A crate of Delaware strawber- 
ries; Grace Annette Dupre’s painting of 
the President arm-in-arm with his 98- 
year-old mother; the United States Mint’s 
gold-plated Truman medal, first of 32 
Presidential medals to show a bow tie. 
@ Protocol: The first official entertain- 
ment held jointly by President and Mrs. 
Truman—a formal luncheon for President- 
elect Ospina Pérez of Colombia and his 
wife (not yet inaugurated, Ospina Pérez 
didn’t rate a dinner). Having done her 
duty, Mrs. Truman, with her daughter 
and mother, left Washington to summer 
in Independence, Mo. 

Mr. Truman’s crowded calendar made 


him cancel his week-end cruise in spite - 


of Washington’s 90-degree sultriness. 
Topmost in importance, as usual, was a 
strike crisis. To be sure, 76,000 Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite miners ended their nine- 
day walkout by accepting the soft-coal 
formula of an 18%-cent hourly raise and a 
5-cent-a-ton health and welfare fund.°* 
But only one week away was the maritime 





*Also two new holidays: Oct. 29, to 


. commemorate 
fons Mitchell, the — L. of the 1902 strike, and 
‘eb. 12, to honor Abraham Lincoln 
also is Lewis’s birthday). 


(coincidence: it 
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Associated Press 
Unrest in Peace: Seeking a 12%-cent-an-hour wage increase, the AFL Funeral, 
Livery Chauffeurs and Helpers Union called a strike of 22 employes, including 
grave-diggers, at a Fairview, N.J., cemetery. The pickets pledged a last-ditch fight 
to prevent burials until settlement of their dispute. The cemetery countered by 
placing four bodies scheduled for burial in temporary resting-places in a mausoleum. 





strike. To break it if necessary, the Presi- 


_ dent had the Coast Guard suspend all 


discharges and the Navy line up available 
veterans and former merchant mariners, 
Labeling these moves “purely precau- 
tionary,’ Mr. Truman stil clung to the 
hope that “both sides will buckle down 
and. settle this matter through collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

Behind closed doors, however, the col- 
lective bargaining between the ship op- 
erators and the CIO-dominated Commit- 
tee for Maritime Unity, conciliated by 
the Labor Department, was not going too 
well. Snyder told Friday’s Cabinet meet- 
ing that the outlook was “pretty bad.” 
Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. 
Gibson on Saturday could only see “no 
reason for pessimism . . . no reason for 
optimism.” The main issue: how to com- 

romise the union’s demand for a 44- 
our week at sea with the traditional 56 
to 63 hours. , 

If the CIO’s threat to pull out 200,000 
maritime workers was not serious enough, 
the rival AFL Seafarers International 
Union and the Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific, 62,000 strong, staged a one-day 
demonstrative work stoppage last Thurs- 
day, June 6, to demand a new contract, 
To Mr. Truman and to the nation, this 


* meant that a maritime strike backed to 


any extent by the AFL would be harder 
than ever to break. 


The Great Persuader 


Law is a present and prospective force. | 


It has often been said that the living should 
not be governed by the dead, for that would 
be to close our eyes to the changing condi- 
tions which time imposes. It seems even 


56-year-old Kentuckian could 


sounder to say that the living should not be 
governed by their posterity, for that in turn 
would be downright chaotic. 

—Judge Fred M. Vinson of District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, in the case of 
Warring V. Colpoys, July 29, 1941. 


Last week when: President Truman 
nominated Fred Vinson to be the thir- 
teenth Chief Justice of the United States, 
succeeding the late Harlan Fiske Stone, 
the question in Washington was what his 
influence would be on a court that is now 
divided 4-4 on the‘ basic concept of law. 
Beyond question, the President himself 
had ‘been swayed greatly in his choice of 
a nominee who might heal the breach in 
the high court’s judicial outlook; but what 
had determined, Mr. Truman in the last 
analysis? 

Washington could only guess, but the 

i scarcely 
have served a dozen years in Congress, 
five years on the Court of Appeals, two 
years as wartime Economic Stabilizer, a 
few days as Federal Loan Administrator, 
a few weeks as War Mobilizer, and a 
year as Secretary of the Treasury, with- 
out amassing a that would: pro- 
vide some clues, and the clues were there. 

The Bench Divided: In a quarter of 
a century of public life, Vinson had 
earned the accolade of “The Great Per- 
suader.” But life for him had hardly be- 
gun persuasively. Son of the town jailer 
in Louisa, Ky. (population, 2,028), Vin- 
son was working at -time jobs be- 
tween school hours when most lads his 
age were at- play. His mother, by run- 
ning a after the death 


of his father, managed to help her son 
through Centre College, where he made 


_ NEWSWEEX 


the highest marks it ever conferred and 
won a law degree. 

A born politician, Vinson quickly rose 
to the crest of the turbulent, brawling 
politics of his mountain home district, 
winning his seat in the House in 1922. In 
Congress he specialized in taxes; by the 
time the New Deal arrived he was a 
recognized expert. His ability to bring 
about a settlement of differences between 
warring groups in the House Ways and 


Means Committee, his faculty for cajoling 


die-hards in the privacy of Capitol cloak- 
rooms soon marked him as a man who 
understood the finer points of give and 
take. His boast: “I never did fall out with 
anybody who didn’t agree with me.” 
President Roosevelt found this com- 
poser of differences so valuable that he 
asked him to end a five-year tenure on 
the Court of Appeals bench to fill a suc- 


cession of wartime posts. President Tru- - 
* man elevated Vinson to his Cabinet, call- 


ing him the “man I depend on most.” 
Obviously then, Mr. Truman had cho- 
sen “The Great Persuader” because it 
would be difficult to find a better man to 
solve the rupture between the eight other 
justices of the Supreme Court—the ad- 
erence of Justices Frankfurter, ‘Jackson, 


‘Reed, and Burton to the concept that 
precedent and the constitution are the: 


backbone of law, versus the tendency of 
Justices Black, Douglas, Murphy, and 
Rutledge to hold that law is “dynamic” 
and subject to interpretation in the light 
of the social philosophy of the day. 

Or had that been the President’s rea- 
son for the Vinson nomination? 

A New 5-4? In his five years on the 
bench and later when he was the fre- 
quent arbiter of disputes between gov- 
ernmental wartime agencies, those close 
to Vinson had discovered something that 
the public record did not reveal. Vinson 
almost made a fetish of precedent: 

Shortly after he became Secretary of 
the Treasury, the man now designated 
for Chief Justice was evaluated by a high 


Washington official as follows: a great . 


gift for firm action, but lacking in broad 
owledge of economic philosophy and 
theory of government—“He could have re- 
written much law on the Court of Ap- 
peals, but he would never do that; he 
decided cases on precedents.” 

During Vinson’s reign as Economic 
Stabilizer, it was his task to review War 
Labor Board decisions which had wide 


effect. At that time pne WLB official com-' 


plained that Vinson’s examinations were 
constantly punctuated with the demand: 
“Is there any precedent for this?” 
While on the Court of Appeals bench, 
he made little judicial history. But his 
opinions won favorable comment from 


many lawyers because they were amply - 


supported by documented precedent. His 
associates. said he was proud of the fact 
that in one instance he traced and read 
100 separate cases searching for prece- 
dents which would help him formulate 
an opinion. 

Thus last week, not a few followefs of 
the Truman Administration were won- 
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dering how much of this the President 
knew when he selected Fred Vinson for 
the highest judicial post this nation offers. 
Clearly, whether this has been a consid- 
eration or not, its effect, assuming that 
Vinson’s regard for precedent had 
not diminished, would be far reaching. 
Even: without his powers of persuasion, 
the court would now divide 5-4 for the 
traditional concept of law; if his per- 
suasion operated, the trend toward 
“dynamic” interpretation might be per- 
manently arrested. 


Airing the Feud 


From Nuremberg, Germany, this week 
came a cable from Justice Jackson, Amer- 
ican war trials prosecutor, blowing the 
Supreme Court feud wide open. Ad- 
dressed to the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees and evidently inviting Con- 
gressional inquiry, the cable charged that 
Justice Black had spread stories about 
Jackson to block his rumored elevation 
to Chief Justice. 

Black’s attempts to “bully” the court 
into allowing him to sit in decision on a 
labor case in which his former partner 
was counsel were the basis for the feud 
(NEWSWEEK, June 3), Jackson cabled. 
Jackson said that he had withheld his 
charges until-after President Truman had 
nominated a chief justice because he did 
not want it to appear that he was “plead- 
ing for the post.” 


see 


LABOR: Decrees of Caesar 


Sleepy, sun-baked St. Petersburg, Fla., 
quivered with each new bellow from the 
convention hall. The fact that James 
Caesar Petrillo was a thousand miles 
away from his union stronghold in Chi- 
cago left him notably unabashed. He had 
a fighting message to get off his chest, 
and St. Petersburg—and the rest of the 
nation—could take it or leave it. 

In Florida last week for the annual 
meeting of his AFL American Federation 
of Musicians, the music czar lost little 
time making himself heard. The week be- 
fore the convention, he had taken the 
first step in a campaign which he ad- 
mitted might land him in jail: He had 
called out three music librarians at radio 
station WAAF, a small Chicago inde- 
pendent, when the station refused to add 
three employes to its staff. The move had 
been deliberate, to invite a court test of 
the recently passed Lea bill making it 
illegal to force a broadcaster to hire more 
musicians than he considers necessary. 

Caesar Speaks: At his vocal best in 
the thick of a fight, Petrillo preened as he 
addressed the convention opening. “I’m 
now waiting for a United States marshal 
to arrest me because I intentionally vio- 
lated the Lea bill,” he bragged. “I'd bet 
every dollar I own that President Roose- 
te ages never have signed the Lea 


Then Petrillo bluntly came to the point: 7 


“If the Supreme Court rules the Lea bill 





constitutional the small stations won’t get 
any music use the three locals in 
New York, Chicago, and Hollywood will 
make agreements to play locally only.” 
Since most network shows include music, 
that would effectively stop the big broad- 
casters and the small stations dependent 
on them. 

Petrillo hurled yet another challenge. 
If the radio industry tried to get around 
his first stratagem by using canned music, 
he would order his members to stop mak- 
ing records—a device he had used for 
eighteen months during the war. That 
would be Petrillo’s nose-thumbing at a 
second irksome piece of Congressional 
legislation: the Case bill, which includes 
a provision banning union-administered 
royalty funds such as AFM collects from 
recording companies. 

From Czar to Paladin: His ultima- 
tum to the high court delivered, the pudgy 
boss and his 1,000 convention delegates 
went about some other business: (1) a 
salary raise from $20,000 to $25,000 
a year for Petrillo himself, and generous 
boosts for his four full-time assistants; 
and (2) plans for a public “education” 
campaign to paint the AFM president 
as a “faithful servant” rather than a 
“czar or dictator.” Petrillo complained 
that the National Association of Broad- 
casters had spent $1,500,000 to publicize 
his middle name. - - 
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St. Petersburg life intruded only once 
on the convention: Jim Crow laws forced 
the AFM to cancel an outing because 
ot some 50 Negroes among the delegates. 


oma 


FOOD: Get In Line 


In Denver the driver of a wholesale 
bakery truck lost his breadbasket and his 
hat in a mad scuffle with women who 
overpowered him outside a grocery store. 
As a precaution against further hijack- 
ings by aroused housewives, the bakery 
decided to put a bodyguard on every 
truck. 

In Brooklyn a line of shoppers began 
forming at 1:30 a.m. outside a market 
when word got around that a 30,000- 
pound shipment of meat had arrived, By 
8 a.m. several thousand were in line, 
strung out for two blocks. Latecomers, 
trying to crash the market entrance, 
started a fight. Men and women punched, 
scratched, pulled hair, and tore one an- 
other’s , clothes. Somebody screamed 


“Murder!” Police reserves restored order 
while the frenzied butchers hacked, cut, 
and sawed up an average of $10 worth of 
meat per customer while it lasted. 

The plain fact was last week that across 
the nation there existed food shortages 
far worse than anything experienced 





Associated Press 


A Detroit market appeases customers with coffee and sinkers as angry food lines grow 
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during the war. To most housewives, 
the shortage of bread was incompre- 
hensible enough, but one paradox had 
them completely baffled—cake was plenti- 
ful, even more abundant than usual. Bak- 
ers were putting more of their limited 
flour into cake than bread because OPA 
cake ceilings allowed them a greater 
margin of profit. 

e length to which people were going 
to get food would not have been consid- 
ered possible a year ago: 

@ In Springfield, Mo., Roy H. Scrivner, 


undismayed by a Kansas City bakers’ - 


strike which threatened to affect his new 
drive-in sandwich shop, paid $119.32 air- 
freight charges to have 200 sandwich 
loaves and 80 dozen buns flown in from 
Los Angeles. 

@ In Buffalo, N.Y., churchgoers were 
asked to hold prayers to assure everyone 
a share of what Dean Swift called “the 
staff of life.” 

@ Two hundred of Salt Lake City’s 250 
restaurants said they would have to close 
unless they could get more flour. 

@ New York housewives complained they 
could get neither flour nor sugar while 
bakeries, cutting down on bread, offered 
thickly frosted cakes. 

@ Close to 80 per cent of Los Angeles’s 
meat markets were closing b the week 
end for lack of meat. In St. Louis, the In- 
dividual Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Association polled 1,500 members on a 
proposal to close their meat counters ev- 
ery Monday. At least 500 promptl 
agreed, and more followed as the me 
drew to an end. 

@ Mayor E. Leland Taylor of Louisville 
proclaimed each Wednesday until Sept. 
4 “wheatless and fatless day.” Cleveland 
housewives counted themselves lucky if 
they got two loaves a week. 

@ Capping the bread and meat dilemma, 
Ohio Saabs and cheesemakers went on 
strike—an especially hard blow for the 
annual convention of Kentucky Elks at 
Covington, opposite Cincinnati. The Elks 
canceled plans to tour the Bavarian Brew- 
ery and instead went thirstily sightseeing 
at the Covington Water Works. 


As A. H. Krueger, of the Millers Na- 


tional Federation, announced that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the country’s 
2,500 to 3,000 flour mills were closed, 
little relief appeared likely for weeks 
to come despite the harvesting of the 
early wheat crop in Oklahoma and Texas. 
The situation in meat was equally 
gloomy. Fresh meat was still scarce from 
one end of the country to the other. 


What Price What Bread? 


The OPA sanctioned another boost in 
living costs last week. This time it was 
bread, up one cent a loaf. Since the 
weight of a loaf had been slashed 10 per 
cent by government order June 1, the 
authorieel price rise actually increased 
the cost of a boaf 20 per cent within the 
month. The OPA gave as its reason the 
cut in baking-industry profits because 
of reduced production. 





International 
Missouri recalls Mrs. Truman’s shot-put 


_WHITE HOUSE: Bloomer Girl 


Forty years ago last Tuesday, June 4, 
the girls of Barstow School in Kansas 
City put on their voluminous blue-serge 
bloomers and neat white middy blouses 
for the school’s annual field day. One of 
the finest exhibitions of the day was the 
shot-put event. The winner: Bess Wal- 
lace, a graduate of Independence High 
School who was taking postgraduate work 
in German and French at Barstow. ; 

The shot-put, The Kansas City Star 

last week, was only one of Miss 
Wallace’s skills. When Barstow beat Inde- 
pendence at basketball 22 to 10, Bess was 
the star forward. She was also an excel- 
lent rider. So was the man she was to 
marry. But his riding was strictly limited. 
Busy with plowing, woodcutting, and 
other farm chores, H S. Truman 
confined his horseback riding to the ne- 


_-cessities of tr rtation: going to and 
from. high school. 


one 


RACIAL: Mixed Seating 
Pursuant to the requirements of Virginia 
law—colored passengers are to seat from the 


rear and white passengers are to seat from 
the front of this bus_while riding in Virginia. 


' woman. Sitting two seats 


* NEWSWEEK 


The driver is required under penalty to en- 
force the law. The cooperation of passengers 
will be appreciated. 


Such “Jim Crow” signs were ripped last 
week from the entrances to the red-and- 
black A, B. & W. buses which daily carry 
thousands of Washington workers across 
the Potomac from Arlington County in 
Virginia. Other Virginia-Washington bus 
lines also took down their-signs. Through- 
out the South, the Greyhound and other 
interstate lines stopped enforcing Jim 
Crow rules, though most Negro passen- 
gers continued to take the rear seats. The 
reason: The Supreme Court on Monday, 
June 8, ruled 6-1 (with Justice Harold H. 
Burton dissenting) that a state cannot re- 
quire the segregation of white and Negro 
passengers in interstate buses, as ten 
Southern states have done. 

This sweeping change in the South’s 
Jim Crow tradition resulted from an ap- 
peal brought by Irene Morgan, a colored 
from the rear 
on a Virginia-to-Baltimore bus in July 
1944, she was thrown off for refusing to 
move to the back seat to make room for 
a white couple who entered after she did. 
A county court fined her $10 and-higher 
Virginia courts upheld the penalty. 

Voice of Politics: In upsetting the 
Virginia law, the Supreme Gourt did not 
base its decision on any theory of racial 
equality. Instead, Justice Stanley F. 
Reed’s majority opinion argued the prac- 
tical “need for national uniformity in the 
regulations for interstate travel.” The de- 
cision did not .affect Jim Crow rules on 
buses which do not cross state lines. 

To old-line Southern politicians, the 
court’s decision was as inflammatory as 
the FEPC and antilynching bills. Gov. 
Chauncey Sparks of Alabama branded it 
“fertilizer for the Ku Klux Klan.” Gov. 
Thomas L. Bailey of Mississippi frankly 
announced: “Segregation will continue 


- down here. Neither the whites nor the 


Negroes want it any other way.” Most 
outspokenly, Rep. Dan R. McGehee of 
Mississippi denounced the Supreme Court 
as an “incompetent, incapuble, inefficient, 
and unfit . . . bunch of mediocre lawyers 
with no judicial training” who “should 
have been impeached long ago.” 


eon 


DISASTER: Fire in Two Cities 
The most horrible occurrence feared by 
hotel men and guests alike—fire in the 
middle of the night—twice last week be- 
came a ghastly Midwest reality: 
@ Last Tuesday night, June 4, flames 
swept the 22-story La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, claiming 61 lives. 
@ Four nights later, almost to the min- 
ute, a raging blaze killed seventeen per- 
sons in the Canfield Hotel at Dubuque, 
Iowa, while nine others, reported miss- 
ing, presumably died in the flames. 
Deadly parallels marked both fires. 
Both were discovered shortly after mid- 
night when most guests were in their 
rooms. In both the blaze was detected 
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in a cocktail lounge. And in both the 
flames spread so swiftly that normal ex- 
its were cut off, heightening the panic as 
fire and suffocating black smoke en- 
veloped the buildings. 

Death in the Loop: The 1,048 guest 
rooms of the La Salle, a landmark in the 
Loop for 37 years, were full on the night 
of June 4. In the ommate, walnut-paneled 
lobby latecomers were being turned away. 
In the Silver Lounge, a cocktail bar, 
E. C. Harmsen, an ex-Marine of San 
Francisco, complained of heat. He half 
rose, yatiked loose the cushion from his 
seat. A thin wisp of smoke curled up. 
Fire was burning behind the wall. 

Harmsen, a waitress, the bartender, 
and other patrons squirted seltzer bottles 
at it. Minutes, passed before an alarm 
was sounded. 

Flames swiftly enveloped the lounge 
and lobby, roaring up elevator shafts and 
stairways. Hotel employes dashed through 
corridors rousing guests. A telephone 
operator, Mrs. Julia Barry, called rooms 
until she was overcome by smoke and 
died at her switchboard. Frightened 
guests, among them a blind girl with a 
Seeing-Eye dog, began streaming down 
fire escapes. Others leaned from windows, 
screaming for help. A sailor leaped from 
the eighteenth floor; a man, woman, and 
child crashed to death in a desperate 
jump. On the nineteenth floor a man 
and woman died of suffocation. The lower 
five floors suffered the worst death toll. 

Death in Dubuque: The Canfield, 
one of Dubuque’s best hotels; stood in 
two parts: a four-story brick structure 55 
years old, and a six-story annex built in 
1925 and connected by doors with the 
older building. On the night of June 8, 
there were 129 registered guests. 

Bv midnight most had retired. Half 


Nearest exit: Chicago rescue crews carry victims of the La Salle Hote 


an hour later as John Becker, night clerk, 
and William Canfield Jr., co-owner, were 


chatting in the lobby, a man ran from © 


the cocktail lounge yelling “Fire!” Becker 
telephoned an alarm and began calling 
guests, while Canfield grabbed a fire ex- 
tinguisher and sprayed the flames which 
had eaten through the lounge floor from 
the basement. 

As in the La Salle fire, the flames raced 
across the lounge into the lobby and 
were sucked up resem | staircases and 
elevator shafts. Firemen found screaming 
guests at windcws. Many got down lad- 
ders safely; more jumped into fire nets. A 
woman leaped from the fourth floor,, 
missed the net and was killed. A mani 
jum and broke his neck on the rim 
of the net. Canfield’s elderly father, an 
invalid, was carried down a ladder but 
died. Mrs. Canfield was fatally burned. 
By 3 a.m., the fire was under control, 
seventeen dead had been counted and 
somewhere in the debris nine other 
bodies remained to be recovered. 


POLITICS: California Giant 


The ferry trip from Mackinac Island 
to the mainland had been blustery and 
rough. Wearily the Republican digni- 
taries, their aides, and assorted news- 
men mounted the steps of the special 
train by the ferry slip, glad that the 
GOP’s widely publicized 1943 “Macki- 
nac Conference” was behind them. 

Now, as they waited for the train to 
pull out, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
with a grin splitting his blond counte- 
nance walked along the track waving 
good-bys at each window. He seemed to 
know them all—secretaries, governors and 
senators. He had a word for each. | 
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“You know,” remarked one veteran 
newsman to another, “that guy Warren 
has got something.” 

Only a few days earlier, Earl Warren, 
California’s new Republican governor, 
had been comparatively unknown to the 
inner councils of the GOP. Now, as he 
entered an automobile to make connec- 
tions for the West, the consensus on the 
train was unmistakable: Gov. Thomas E.. 
Dewey of New York and the followers of 
Wendell L. Willkie might have made the 
headlines at Mackinac, but Earl Warren 
had made the friends. 

Last week in California, Warren, pos- 
sessing the unbeatable combination of a 
sane, honest record and a winning per- 
sonality, scored a triumph®* that electri-- 
fied GOP leaders frém coast to coast: 
@ By capturing both the Republican and 
Democratic nominations over the oppo- 
sition of California’s most noted Demo- 
cratic _ vote-getter, PAC-endorsed At- 
torney General Robert W. Kenny, War- 
ren won reelection by a 2 to 1 landslide 
margin in the spring primaries. The vote: 
Republican primary—Warren, 770,000; 
Kenny, 72,000; Democratic primary— 
Warren, 593,000; Kenny, 519,000, 

@ He became the first man in California’s 
history to win the governorship by cross- 
filing in the primaries. 

@ He became the only governor in Cali- 
fornia’s history, except one, to win a sec- 
ond four-year term. The exception: The 
late Sen. Hiram W. Johnson, elected gov- 
ernor in 1910 as a Republican and re- 
elected in 1914 as a Progressive. 


@As the sum of these three achieve- 





®For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, 
page 112. ¥ 

¢Under California’s unique primary laws, candi- 
dates may cross-file under as many party labels as 
are on the pane. Thus, if they win nomination 


of each party, election in November is automatic. 
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Warren's California landslide promotes his ’48 chances 


ments, he took a giant stride forward as a 
possible Republican Presidential nominee 
in 1948. 

No-Politics Politician: Oddly 
enough until the results of the primary 
last Tuesday, June 4, were known, War- 
ren was in disfavor with most GOP 


leaders. Two things rankled: (1) chosen- 


keynoter for the 1944 national conven- 
tion, Warren was the man party leaders 
wanted for Dewey's running mate, yet 
waiting until the last minute to reveal a 
decision he had made days earlier, he 
declined; (2) although his efforts could 
have carried great weight, he gave the 
Dewey-Bricker ticket that year only a 
modicum of assistance in California. 

But those who knew Warren were not 
dismayed. Never the darling of politi- 
cians, he had displayed a singularly inde- 

ndent course through a public career 

ting since his muster out of the Army 
in 1919. Primarily, law enforcement was 
his forte: deputy city attorney, Oakland, 
1919-20; deputy district attorney, Alame- 
da county, 1920-25; district attorney, 
1925-88; attorney general, 1939-48. Al- 
a a Republican, he had steadfastly 
avoided partisan appointments and ma- 
chine politics, a practice that he carried 
with him into the governor's mansion in 
1948. 

As in his two previous statewide cam- 
paigns—for attorney general in 1938, and 
governor in 1942—Warren this year 
stressed his nonpartisan attitude: “I. start 
my campaign from scratch just as I did 
— years ago because I have devoted 
neither time nor energy to perpetuatin 
myself in office; I have built no political 
organization.” 

Repeatedly he pointed to his record 
with both Democrats and Republicans in 


a_ state legislature 
which 90 per cent of 
the time passed what 
he asked—“coopera- 
tion” was Warren’s 
word for the relation- 
ship. Scandal had 
never marred his ad- 
ministration; taxes 
had been reduced 
approximately $225,- 
000,000 since he 
took office, old-age 
pensions had been 
raised from $40 to 
$50 a month; an 
amendment to the 
Unemployment In- 
surance Act had pro- 
vided for state “sick 
pay” relief when 
workers were ill. 

If the voters were 
interested in keeping 
a “family” man in 
the governor’s chair, 
55-year-old Earl 
Warren could amply 
qualify. He and his 
pretty wife had six 
handsome children— 
three boys and three 
girls—to show. If unionists still wanted a 
sympathetic chief executive, Warren had 
to do no more than point to his active 
endorsement by the AFL. 

That Warren would be reelected next 
November against any ordinary candidate 
was the major fear of the Democrats this 
spring. It was for that reason that Wash- 
ington, with its eye on 1948, had brought 
pressure on leftish Bob Kenny to run; he 
was the one man who might defeat the 
GOP governor. 

The results spoke louder than the Dem- 
ocratic- fears. With 2,394,000 registered 
Democrats in the state compared with 
1,530,000 Republicans, Warren had even 
won the Democratic primary. The all-out 
alliance between the Kenny slate and the 
CIO’s vaunted PAC had failed signally; 
the AFL in backing Warren had emerged 
top dog. While Warren’s triumph had 
largely been a personal one, it could not 
be denied that Democratic votes had 
helped supply the GOP with a formidable 
possible Presidential candidate in 1948. 
Significance~—~— 

Basically, the California primary dem- 
onstrated again the widening gulf be- 
tween conservative Democrats and the 
left-wing faction. Warren’s show of non- 
partisanship made it easier for these con- 
servatives to foresake their party’s own 
candidate. It is this fact which intrigues 
GOP leaders and shoots Warren’s stock 


skyward. 
The GOP nationally has been split into 


three camps: those who want outright | 


oppoes to New Deal objectives; those 
who cling to the middle-of-the-road; and 
a minority which wants to liberalize the 
party. The first group affronts the GOP 
. liberals and drives them into the Demo- 
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cratic camp; the second group satisfies 
neither of the extremist groups; the weak- 
ness of the third group is that it offers 
little to attract conservative Democrats. 
The nonpartisan approach of a Warren 
conceivably could relieve the GOP of its 
dilemma in 1948. 


Primary Straws 


If Gov. Earl Warren’s California sweep 
held the national headlines, other primary 
contests in six states last weék attracted 
more than local interest. Taken as a 
whole, however, they proved only that 
neither a CIC-PAC endorsement nor a 
war record could guarantee victory. 

@ California: SENATE—PAC-opposed Re- 
publican and two PAC-supported Dem- 
ocrats cross-filed in both primaries — 
(1) GOP incumbent William F. Know- 
land, former public-relations major in 
Germany and Governor Warren’s friend 
since childhood. (2) Ex-Rep. Will Rogers 
Jr., Democrat, the late humorist’s 34- 
year-old son who commanded a tank de- 
stroyer platoon in the Battle of the Bulge. 
(8) Rep. Ellis E. Patterson, Democrat, 
ex-lieutenant governor and successor to 
Rogers’s seat in Congress. Results -(al- 
most complete returns): Republican pri- 
mary: Knowland 500,135; Rogers 199,- 
664; Patterson 74,545. Democratic pri- 
mary: Rogers 474,420; Patterson 321,016; 
Knowland 218,311. Question: Which 
nominee, Senator Knowland or Rogers, 
would get the bulk of the Patterson-cast 
votes next November? 

@ Alabama: Governor—James E. Fol- 
som, PAC-endorsed insurance salesman, 
swept the Democratic runoff primary, 
210,668 to 142,928 (almost complete re- 
turns), over Lt. Gov. Handy Ellis, veteran 
officeholder who was backed by sixteen 
of the state’s nineteen dailies. Big Jim 
(6 feet 8 inches, 245 pounds, size 15% 
shoes) staged a carnival-like campaign 
featuring a five-piece hillbilly band: Tour- 
ing 32,000 miles and speaking 296 times, 
he flourished a corn shuck mop. and a 
wooden suds bucket to popularize his 
promise to “scrub out” the State House. 
Though favoring poll-tax repeal, Folsom 
insisted he had not sought the PAC’s sup- 
port. Significantly, he easily won the 
white-farmer districts but lost the cities 
of Montgomery and Mobile and narrowly 
carried industrial, Birmingham. As_ to 
whether PAC had scored a victory, Col- 
umnist Charles Van Devander, writing in 
the pro-labor New York Post from Bir- 
mingham, doubted it: “PAC activity may 
have added 20,000 votes to Folsom’s 
statewide total, but the chances are that 
it added an equal number to his op- 
ponent’s vote.” 

Hovusre—Rép. Luther Patrick, the PAC’s 
Birmingham favorite, lost the Democratic 
runoff primary, 31,522 to. 18,264, to a 
political neophyte, 34-year-old ex-Maj. 
Laurie C. Battle. The loser signed his con- 
gratulatory telegram: “Your constituent, 
Luther Patrick. 

@ New Mexico: SEnatTE—Sen. Dennis 
Chavez, FEPC sponsor and idol of Span- 
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ish-speaking voters, repeated his 1940 
victory in the Democratic primary, 36,674 
to 26,864 (almost complete returns), over 
Gov. John J. Dempsey. The Republican 
nomination went unchallenged to Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, ex-War Secretary . 
and ambassador to China, who revived 
New Mexico’s moribund GOP with his 
promise: “I'll fight everything a minute 
old and an inch high.” 

€ South Dakota: GovERNor—The state’s 
no-third-term tradition was preserved 
when Gov. M. Q. Sharpe lost the GOP 
primary to Attorney General George T. 
Mickelson. His Democratic opponent: 
Richard Haeder, farmer, political novice, 
rural electrification leader. 

@ Iowa: GovERNoR—Gov. Robert D. Blue, 
who has spent 22 of his 47 years in public 
office, carried the Republican primary 


over Brig. Gen. George Olmsted, insur- 


‘ance executive and Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer’s assistant chief of staff in 
China. The Democratic nominee: Frank 
Miles, editor of The Iowa Legionnaire. 

@ New Jersey: SenatTE—H. Alexander 
Smith, internationalist senator, and 
George E. Brunner, Democratic mayor 
of Camden, won their parties’ primaries 
without opposition. 

Hovuse—Rep. Fred A. Hartley Jr., bitter 
OPA critic and active in the Republican- 
Southern coalition, was renominated over 
Walter A. Schaefer, PAC-endorsed insur- 
ance. man who ran on a “save OPA” 
platform. Hartley’s margin: 23,718 to 
12,019. 

Governor—Alfred E. Driscoll, State 
Alcohol Beverage Commissioner, carried 
the GOP primary, 280,708 to 205,230, 
over ex-Gov. Harold G. Hoffman. Sup- 
ported by Democratic ex-Gov. Charles 
Edison, Driscoll made Hoffman’s record 
of cooperation with Jersey City’s Demo- 
cratic Mayor Frank Hague the issue. The 
Democratic nominee: ex-Judge Lewis G. 
Hansen, handpicked by Hague. 


Ca 


SERVICES: The Jewels of Hesse 


Neither the architecture nor blue- 
blooded history of magnificent Kronberg 
Castle near Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 
held much interest for the American offi- 
cers who made it their rest camp after 
General Patton’s army surged past in 
1945. Lolling about its landscaped parks 
and ornate rooms, the victorious Ameri- 
cans hardly cared that their new retreat 
once spelled home to generations of the 
royal House of Hesse, by blood and mar- 
riage related to every ruling family 
of Europe. 

Far more interesting were the castle’s 
contents. Above ground there were trin- 
kets to loot; below, in the dank cellars, 
fine wines to drink. A collection of 1,800 
bottles only whetted appetites; a thick 
door sealing off a subcellar looked prom- 
ising. When physical force failed, enter- 
prising soldiers used TNT. \ 


Sure enough, inside, behind suspici- . 


ously new masonry, there were 1,600 
more bottles. Then the looters saw some- 





thing unexpected. Uprooted from _ its 
8-foot-deep concrete cache by the blast 
stood a big lead-lined box. In it was a 
dazzling fortune in diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, jade, amethysts, and 
sapphires. 

_ The corporal who first spotted the 
treasure dutifully handed it over to the 
Wac captain running the castle—its host- 
ess and only woman resident. German 
servants reported the episode to their 
dislodged mistress, Princess Margareta, 
‘sister of the Kaiser and dowager of the 
House of Hesse. In January 1946, not 
long after the treasure was unearthed, 





For a fabulous theft Mrs. Durant... 


Margareta’s daughter-in-law, Princess 
Sophie, appeared. She was soon to 
be married, she said, and she wanted 
to retrieve the jewels which the House 
of Hesse had hidden. 

The Wac officer reassured her; the 
gems were in safekeeping, and Sophie 
would have them back when she needed 
them, A few months later the princess 
returned. The jewels—and the Wac—were 
gone. Sophie appealed to a higher author- 
ity. The Army's criminal investigators 
went into action. 

Love and Treasure: Last week in 
Washington the War Department an- 
noun the arrest of the Wac captain, 
Kathleen Nash, 48, and her husband, Col. 

. W. Durant, 36. The colonel directed 
is captors to a 10-cent locker in a Chi- 
cago railroad station. In it was a paper 
box holding most of the treasure. 

On tables in the Pentagon Building in 
Washington the Army sorted out “vir- 
tually all” of the fabulous loot: gem- 
encrusted bracelets, rings, and brooches; 
pearl necklaces; huge diamonds which 
Durant had removed from their antique 
settings; gold-bound Bibles and heirlooms 
to make a historian’s mouth water—such 
items as an res album dated 1603 
and, nine bound volumes of letters to 
Queen Victoria of Great Britain from her 
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International Photos 


e «and her husband face court-martial 


daughters. The collection also included 
two complete solid-gold services—jewel- 
handled knives, forks, and spoons which 
the Wac’s family in Hudson, Wis., had 
been using as ordinary kitchenware. The 
hoard, intrinsically worth about $1,500,- 
000, was actually estimated at $7,000,000 
because of its rarity. 

- Silent on how the treasure had been 
smuggled from overseas, the Army re- 
vealed other details of its detective work. 
It had begun with ten suspects, including 
Captain Nash and Colonel Durant. A na- 
tionwide manhunt pointed to the Chicago 
area. The Army learned that there on 
May 29 the Durants had married; that 
increased the suspicion. The pair were 
icked up a few days later, promptly con- 
essed, and implicated both a major and 
the corporal who first found the jewels. 
Both men, the Durants declared, had 
agreed to let them take the treasure from 
Germany on promise of one-fourth share 
apiece. On Sunday MP’s in Frankfurt 
nabbed the major—David F. Watson of 
California. 

A court-martial faced both Mrs. 
Durant, former member of an Arizona 
hotel staff, and her husband, an ex-lawyer 
for the Department of the Interior. The 
colonel was still on active duty; Mrs. 
Durant remained under Army jurisdiction 
because, unknown to her, she had been 
recalled to active service on May 29, the 
day before her terminal leave expired. 

Their story ended on a note of irony. 
They had been arrested on their honey- 
moon at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago 
just 24 hours before its disastrous fire 
(see page 30). A War Department 

kesman speculated: “We probably 
saved their lives.” 


The Eternal Flame 

All across England nerves were 
strained. It was the night before D Day 
and the assault on Normandy. Seventy 
miles west of London, in the shadows of 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








Notes on Truman’s Appointees 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY __ 


Al of Truman’s latest major ap- 
pointees are well known in Washing- 
ton. This observer would rate them in 
this fashion: — 

Austin to the Security Council: 
Eminently fitting. First, he is highly 
qualified personally: A man of ripe 
judgment and good legal knowledg 
who has earnestly studied 
international affairs, and es- 
pecially the United Nations 
Charter, which he knows as 
thoroughly as any of the ex- 
perts. Not as deft as Byrnes 
in a fast-moving debate, he 
nevertheless should be 
steady in the pinches, and 
he invariably leaves the im- 
pression of good will and 
sincerity. 

Secondly, his appoint- 
ment buttresses further the bipartisan 
front on foreign policy, especially 
since he comes from the Senate. 

Thirdly, it was personally just. 
Austin fought isolationism when it was 
the creed of an overwhelming majority 
of the Republicans in Congress. Later 
he saw most of the credit for swinging 
over the party go to the late converts. 
He didn’t complain when Vandenber 
was made the Republican senatori 
member of the American delegation to 
San Francisco and to the Assembly. 
Vandenberg could influence more votes 
—and besides he did a good job. All 
of that history, with its personal dis- 
appointments, was in the minds of 
Austin’s colleagues on both sides of the 
Senate when they applauded his desig- 
nation to the Security Council. 

Austin will help to frame, as well as 
execute major American policies. He'll 
play on the team, but not as a silent 
member. 

Meyer to the World Bank: Emin- 
ently fitting. First as in Austin’s case, 
because of his personal qualifications. 
He built a fortune as a private banker. 
His experience in public banking—as 
managing director of the War Finance 
Corp. under Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge, as the Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner under Coolidge, as Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and first 
Chairman of the RFC under Hoover 
—is unmatched. He is a shrewd man, 


_ fundamentally orthodox in his‘ eco- 


nomic and financial thinking, but with 
imagination and a worldwise outlook. 
At 70, he is still vigorous and alert and 
as, until now, the active editor and 
publisher of The Washington Post, 
with perhaps as many direct contacts 
with high officials as any person in 





the capital, exceptionally informed 
on national and international affairs. 

Secondly, also as in Austin’s case, 
because he is a Republican. He was 
battling isolationism long before Will- 
kie rose to national heights. Roosevelt, 
however, never quite forgave him for 
his campaign against the court-packing 
scheme and certain other 
New Deal domestic projects. 
Truman also has been lashed 
as well as praised in Meyer's 
paper. But he considered 
Meyer especially fitted to 
organize and launch this 
novel, but extremely impor- 
tant venture in international 
finance. 

Vinson to the Supreme 
Court: A mistake. Not be- 
cause he isn’t qualified to be 
Chief Justice. As a jurist he may not 
measure up to Stone and some of 
his predecessors. Even if he does 
not me a great jurist, however, 
he has the tact and cheerful per- 
suasiveness, if anyone has them, to 
make the present scattered, feud-rid- 
den court a little more harmonious 
and stable. 

His appointment was a mistake be- 
cause he is too capable to be spared 
from the Secoutive branch, which only 
the most extreme partisan could wish 
to see weakened while problems which 
far transcend party considerations re- 
main unsolved. 

Snyder to the Treasury: A ques- 
tion mark. He’s conscientious, hard- 
working, conservative, likeable, per- 
suasive in a smal] group, utterly loyal 
to Truman. He made some bad mis- 
takes as head of OWMR, but most of 
his severe critics fathered even worse 
mistakes. He favors reduction of the 
Federal debt. One of the biggest ques- 
tions about him is whether he has the 

litical skill and force to “sell” a co- 

erent fiscal policy to Congress and 
the public. 

Forrestal and Sullivan at the Navy: 
Excellent. I count Forrestal as the 
equivalent of a new. appointment be- 
cause Truman asked him to reconsid- 
er his plan to resign. He will remain 
indefinitely. He is one of the soundest 
men in the Administration. Sullivan, 
the new Under Secretary, is one of the 
ablest and most attractive of the 
younger Democrats, who made a fine 
wartime record as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Truman merits a high total score for 


these appointments, plus a star for his 
unselfishness in giving up Vinson. 








an orchard near Ramsbury, the 750 men 
of the 506th Parachute Infantry Regi- 
ment’s Third Battalion leaned against 
trees or crouched in the grass. The voice 
of their youthf:i commanding officer, Lt. 


Col. Robert 1. Wolverton of Elkins, 
W. Va., rang through the darkness. He 
told them of their us drop be- 


hind the German lines, and gave last. 


minute instructions. 

Then he said; “Men, I am not a re. 
ligious' man, and I don’t know your feel- 
ings in this matter, but I am going to ask 
you to pray with me for the success of the 
mission before us. And while we pray, let 
us get on our knees and not look down 
but up, with faces raised to the sky.” In 
the shadowy orchard, there were. only 
the creak of belts and the subdued clash 
of helmets as the silent men uncovered 
and knelt in the grass. 

Then the colonel said a prayer. He 
broke the pause which followed with a 
quip: “That’s all, boys. We will meet in 
the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City the 
first D Day anniversary after the war.” 
At 12:45 that night they took off for the 
assault. Only 185 survived; the other 615 
were killed. i 

Last week 46 of the survivors kept 


‘Colonel Wolverton’s date in Kansas City. 


Bob Morrow hitchhiked from Uniontown, 
Pa. John Allison and James Bradley rode 
double on a motorcycle from Stockton, 
Calif. Many brought their wives. They 
met at the Hotel Muehlebach. After a 
sober dinner, they gathered at the foot of 
the towering stone shaft where a flame 
burns y in commemoration of 
Kansas City’s war dead. The parkway 
lights cast shadows over the silent group 
and the memorial flame flickered over 
their bowed heads. 

‘As We Each Pray’: There were no 
formalities. As Colonel Wolverton’s pray- 
er of two years ago was said once more 
in the darkness, memories went back to 
the English orchard and zero hour: 

7 ighty, in a few short hours 
we will be in battle with the enemy. We 
do not join battle afraid. We do not ask 
favors or indulgence, but ask that, if you 
will, to use us as your instrument for the 
right and as an aid in returning peace 
to the world. We do not know or ask what 
our fate will be. We ask only this, that if 
die we must, that we die as men would 
die, without vag mre without -plead- 
ing, and safe in the feeling that we have 
done our best for what we believed was 
right. Oh, Lord, protect our loved ones 
and be near us in the fire ahead, and 
with us now as we each pray to you.” 

And listening, these 46 remembered 
one man who was not with them—Colonel 
Wolverton, found a few hours after the 
invasion, his body riddled with bullets, 
his throat pierced by a German bayonet. 


Barrel Bottom? 

During the war Joseph Villa, 24, of 
Troy, N. Y., was called for induction four 
times. Last week the draft-starved Army 
took him. 





Cachiciltie. Day calls for congratulations. 


And wise car owners for years have congratulated 
themselves on the day they first graduated to Top- 
Quality General Tires. The first Change-Over to 
Generals starts a life-long habit of wise tire buying, 
the chief enjoyment of which comes from driving, 


always, with priceless peace of mind. 
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Speaking of perfect casts, here’s 

one: Old Fashioneds starring 

Kentucky Tavern! Truly the 

Aristocrat of Bonds, this fine 

; whiskey has been the proud, 

‘possession of the same Kentucky 
family for 75 years. 
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Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL 











The Cynic 

Said Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan as 
the President pinned the second star on 
the shoulder of his newly promoted mili- 
tary aide: “The second curl in the pig's 
tail doesn’t change the flavor of the 
meat.” 


Pam 


Operation Coal Camp 

Ben Moreell of St. Louis, who joined 
the Navy and became one of the world’s 
biggest builders, produced more oil than 
anybody else, and set a labor-manage- 
ment pattern for the government, has 
gone in for coal digging on a 
big scale. For years, the Ameri- 
can bituminous pits will bear 
the mark of the admiral’s pick. 

With the signing of the con- 
tract between John L. Lewis 
and Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, Moreell, as coal-mine ad- 
ministrator, went into action to 
guarantee continued production. 
He called a “Chief of Staff's” 
meeting the same day to plot 
a naval campaign against sub- 
standard living conditions, death 
traps, and inefficient medical 
care in the country’s soft-coal 
regions. A directive from the 
Secretary of the Navy, which 
old-timers say is the most amaz- 
ing in decades, gives Moreell 
the power to ignore rank and 
tradition in getting whatever he 
wants from anybody in the 
Navy. This will be the Navy’s 
first venture into the field of 
public welfare. 

By waving his magic direc- 
tive, Moreell has obtained a 
sweeping order to call for as 
many Navy planes as he wants 
and whenever he wants them, 
instructions to the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Public Health 
Service, and Public Works Ad- 
ministration to do whatever he 
tells them; and the services of 
Rear Admiral Joel T. Boone, Ad- 
miral Nimitz’s medical chief in the Pacific. 

Pick-and-Shovel Admiral: Lean- 
ing his heavy bulk back in a swivel chair 
and pushing his horn-rimmed glasses up 
on his forehead, then down on his nose, 
Moreell outlined “Operation Coal Camp” 
to his aides. “If coal camps are as bad as 
people say they are,” he told them, 
“were going to let the American public 
know about it. We're going to fly Navy 
men in uniform and decorations to trou- 
ble spots. We're going to let the people 
know the Navy is going to set this thing 
right.” Then he set out to find out at 
firsthand what’s wrong wherever men 
mine coal. 


The Ben in Moreell’s name is not a - 


nickname. He figures he was christened 


Moreell: The Navy’s one-man task force 


that way when he was born in Salt Lake 
City, Sept. 14, 1892, because it was the 
Western fashion then to call people Ben 
instead of Benjamin. When he was 6, 
his family moved to St. Louis, which he 
now regards as his home town. “It helps 
in Washington these days to come from 
there,” he said. 

Moreell, who looks like a successful, 
tough construction engineer, started out 
as one after his graduation from Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis in 1913. 
Four years later he took a leave of ab- 
sence from city sewer construction to 
join the Navy. His first world war ex- 
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miral when he became chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Moreell was among the first to see the 
crying need for huge docking and repair 
facilities in the Pacific. From 1937 on he 
urged extensive constructions at Hawaii, 
Midway, and Wake Island. The role 
played by installations at Pearl Harbor 
after the Jap attack proved him right. 

For Pick-and-Shovel Jobs: But the 
fate of civilian crews on Wake, Guam, 
and Cavite showed the danger of farming 
out Navy construction jobs to nonfighters. 
Out of a host of suggestions from friends 
and fellow officers Moreell evolved the 


_ idea of the Seabees, an organization of 


fighting construction men who could 
pick up arms and defend their installa- 
tions on a moment’s notice. Under his 
command the Seabees grew to 
more than 10,300 officers and 
250,000 men, and built 900 
naval bases. 

When a wage dispute led the 
government to seize 54 oil com- 
panies ‘Moreell was made ad- 
ministrator. He believes it was 
because he had been in charge 
of the 100-octane program dur- 
ing the war and knew some of 
the terms used in the industry. 
All he knows for certain is that 
at 5 p.m. on last Oct. 5 he re- 
ceived a call from the Secretary 
of the Navy and went over to his 
office. “The oil business is yours,” 
Forrestal told him. 

First Moreell notified the com- 
panies he was the boss. Then he 
called in Jack Knight, president 
of the CIO Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, and asked: “What 
the hell’s wrong?” Moreell gets a 
laugh out of “the economic big 
talk” about the 18 per cent for- 
mula he used to settle the strike. 
“I didn’t use any fancy charts,” 
he said, “just horse wee He 
boasts he still holds the friend- 
ship of Knight, his men, and 
most of the operators. : 

Coal, he says, was more of the 








riences are not memorable. In 1918 
e@ was sent to Europe on a construction 

project that never materialized. He was 
thinking about going back to St. Louis 
and civilian life when he met Clara 
Klinksick of Toledo. She liked him but 
she also liked the Navy. So Moreell 
“shipped over” and married her. 

In the intervening years Moreell, who 
was nominated by President Truman 
for full admiral last week, has built a 
reputation as the most unorthodox officer 
in the Navy. Though punctilious about 
the minor aspects of rank, such as the 
seating arrangement at dinner tables, 
he scorns Navy red tape and much of 
its tradition. He was never a captain, 
jumping from commander to rear ad- 


. Harris & Ewing 


takes on coal 





same. “I’m not the smartest man 
in the situation,” he adds, “so I 
have to make up for that by do- 
ing more work than the other 
guy.” He did a lot of work when he came 
up against John L. Lewis. 

“You know,” he says, “that man Lewis 





is the smartest: I’ve met.” 
The Gordian Knot 


Few Navy regulations are more strin- 
gently enforced than the prohibition 
against liquor aboard ships. The sugges- 
tion that a bar be opened on the U.S. S. 
Appalachian, press ship for the atom- 
bomb tests, was firmly rejected. So was 
the plea that setups be permitted. Final- 
ly, Admiral Nimitz announced: “Liquor 
will not be permitted aboard the Appa- 
lachian, but luggage will not be in- 
spected.” 
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COUNCIL: And So There Was Silence 


There were rats in the United Nations 
last week. At the June 6 meeting of the 
Security Council, microphones on the 
delegates’ crescent-shaped table went 
dead, radio broadcasts of delegates’ 
statements were silenced, and the Council 
chamber was filled with a strange hum. 
Engineers in the central control room 
quickly diagnosed the trouble as a short- 


circuit, and UN technicians located the - 


transmission wires where the security 
saboteurs had gnawed away the rubber 
insulation. 

This great silence descended on the 
UN while Herbert V. Evatt, the Aus- 
tralian External Affairs Minister and a 
man who likes to be heard, was speaking 
on the five-nation subcommittee report 
urging all the United Nations to break off 
relations with Spain if Franco was still 
in power in September. The United 
States asked for a postponement and the 
Security Council thereupon agreed to put 
off discussion of its currently most embar- 
rassing question unti] June 11. The Unit- 
ed States, Britain, and Russia all appar- 
ently opposed the report—Washington 
and London because it was too strong, 
Moscow because‘it was too weak. 


Hillman’s Hand 


For the first time since the UN was 
born in San Francisco, the United States 
and: Great Britain were outvoted on an 
issue on which they had taken a joint 
stand. On June 7 the Economic and Social 
Council rejected a report by its Commit- 
tee on Arrangements with Non-Govern- 
mental’ Organizations recommending 
limiting the rights of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. (Both Washington 
and London fear extreme ‘left-wing—or 
Communist—dominatior of the WFTU.) 
~The defeat of the western democracies 
was a victory for Sidney Hillman, CIO 
leader and vice president of the WFTU, 
who had sent the Council a strong letter 
objecting to the committee’s report. Hill- 
man claimed that the committee had 
failed to consider the “special character” 
of the WFTU as the representative of 
66;000,000 workers in 56 countries, and 
had deprived it of “any substantial right 
of consultation.” He urged the Council 
to grant the WFTU the right to: (1) 
attend all public or executive sessions, 

2) present its oral or written views to 
the full membership of the Council, and 
(3) offer its own proposals for consid- 
eration and action. 

Debate in the Council was based on 


Hillman’s letter. The French representa- - 


tive, Henri Hauck, moved that the entire 
committee report be rejected and sent 
back with instructions to incorporate 
Hillman’s suggestions. John G. Winant, 
United States representative, thought the 


committee had made “a good report” and 
that it ought to be accepted, and his 
position was supported by Philip J. Noel- 
Baker of Britain. But Britain and the 
United States stood alone. 


- 


Delegate Austin 


The White House called it “further evi- 
dence of the President’s belief in biparti- 
san policies where the foreign relations 
of the United States are concerned.” Then 
President Truman announced the succes- 
sor to Edward R. Stettinius Jr. as Ameri- 
can representative on the UN Security 
Council: Warren R. Austin, Republican 
Senator from Vermont since 1931. 

The President’s latest appointment to 
his “bipartisan” foreign-policy team (oth- 
er Republicans are Sen. ur H. Van- 
os and John Foster Dulles) was 
applauded in Congress and across the 
land.* In the Senate the day before his 
appointment last week Austin 
international creed: “I hope the day may 
come when we can have peace forces, not 
designed to wage war, but desi to 
prevent or arrest war. I hope the day 
may come when... the United Nations 
will have control over such peace forces 
as are necessary to prevent aggression -by 
force of one country upon another.” 

Under the Constitution, Austin cannot 





*For an opinign, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
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formally take office until Jan. 8, 1947, 
because the law prohibits a congressman 
from assuming an office created by Con- 
gress during the term for which he was 
elected. But he will immediately be given 
the rank of ambassador and will take 
his place as adviser to Herschel aeen. 
the United States’ temporary delegate to 
the Security Council. (President Truman 
had previously favored the appointment 
of Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal but had decided against it because 
of the possibly invidious connections with 
the Army-Navy merger.) 

After Pearl Harbor, Austin had three 
aims: to win the war, to prepare for 
peace, and to prevent another war. He 
was one of former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s consultants on a postwar 
international organization and as such 
took part in the preliminary discussions 
of Dumbarton Oaks, out of which grew 
the United Nations, He reflects the pro- 
British sentiments of Vermont’s business- 
men and intellectuals afd, as a corpora- 


. tion lawyer in Burlington, handled many 


international cases. He regards himself 
as a top student of constitutional law and 
believes the President should have strong 
powers to carry out foreign and military 
policy. 

At 68 Austin looks distinguished, with 
iron-gray hair and bristling eyebrows. In 


. debate he speaks earnestly, while his eyes 


burn through tortoise-shell-rimmed pince- 
nez.. In his back-yard apple orchard in 
Burlington, he puts on a felt hat and over- 
alls to carry on a hobby of 80 years’ 
standing: He makes grafts of apple vari- 
eties no longer commercially grown. One 
tree sprouts six almost extinct varieties. 
He these his “awfullest collection.” 





International 


Austin (center), new United States Security Council delegate, with two other 
Senatorial diplomats, Connally and Vandenberg 
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There’s a 4 Billion Dollar Market 
Only hours away by Clipper! 


Far-sighted businessmen are flying to Latin 
America to make new friends and to inspect 
new markets. Foreign trade experts agree that 
during the next few years the best opportu- 
nities for reciprocal foreign trade will be be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 

During the war years.the nations to the 


south accumulated large credits through ex- 
ports to the U. S.A. and to other nations. At the 











end of the war Latin American gold and for- 
om exchange holdings stood at $3,900,000,000, 
which allows room for a substantial increase in 
imports from the U.S.A. 

This credit will be increased by the current 
boom in tourist travel to Latin America. 

Swift, comfortable Clippers leave daily for 
points throughout Latin America. For reserva- 


tions see your Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office. 


PAN AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 
The System of the—Hying Chip ers 











Associated Press 


~~ 

The Lion to the Bear: “The American eagle sits on his perch, a large strong 
bird with formidable beak and claws. There he sits, motionless, and Mr. Gromyko 
is sent every day to prod him with a sharp sickle, now on his beak, now under his 
wing, now in his tail feathers. All the time the eagle keeps quite still. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that nothing is going on inside the breast of the eagle. 
I venture to give this friendly hint to my old wartime comrade, Marshal Stalin.” 

—(Winston CHURCHILL, speaking in the House of Commons on June 5) 
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THE PEACE: Now—Or Else 


This might be the last chance. Some 
such reflection must have rested heavily 
on the minds of three men last week as 
each prepared to depart for Paris. For 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, For- 
eign Secretary Emest Bevin, and ie om 
Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, the 
stakes were bound to be higher than ever 
before at the resumption of the stale- 
mated Foreign Ministers Conference on 
June 15. The reason was simple: Both the 
United States and Britain had made it 
clear that if they were unable to reach 
agreement with Russia, they would take 
steps which might complete and formal- 
ize the split between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union. 

Secretary Byrnes had laid down his 
policy of “patience and firmness” toward 
the Soviet Union three months ago. None- 
theless, Moscow still seemed to cling to 
the hope that it could play off the British 
and Americans against one another. Now 
that hope finally went glimmering. In a 
portentous foreign-policy debate in the 


House of Commons, the leaders of Britain | 


officially proclaimed their solidarity with 
the United States—and with the accent 
more on “firmness” than on “patience.” 


Two Face One 

It was like a trio composed of two bass 
viols and a clarinet. Ernest Bevin, bulky 
and tired-looking in a blue pinstripe suit, 


bore down on the most heavily scored 
passages. Winston Churchill, round and 
confident, wielded a powerful bow that 
brought out all the ominous undertones. 
And Prime Minister Attlee piped a dole- 
ful pianissimo to the fortissimo notes with 
which the others told what had happened 
to Britain’s relations with Russia. 
Bevin: The great problem .. . is to 
find what one might describe as a com- 
mon approach . . . The security of all 
countries must not be sacrificed by each 
country concentrating only on its own 
security. 
There is, I think rather unfortunately, 


running through all the hes and 
— of our Soviet friends the theory — 
that they alone represent the workers— 


they alone are democratic. The concept 
of certain other governments is that they 
are either Fascist or crypto-Fascist, or 
something of that kind. This leads to the 
idea that the security of Russia can only 
be maintained when every country in 
the world has adopted the Soviet system. 
This, I think, is one of the greatest handi- 
caps and a great obstacle to peace... . 

I must confess we were more than 
agreeably surprised when we received 
the United States draft treaty for 25 years 
to insure that Germany remained dis- 
armed at the end of the period of occupa- 
tion. Having regard to what happened 
at the end of the last war, I must say 
that these proposals of the United States 
Government through Mr. Byrnes left with 
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me the impression that here at last we 
had something which would give us peace 
in Europe . . . It was, therefore, a matter 


of profound ¢ ag to witness the way it 
y 


was received 
tives .. 

However, we must not become weary 
in well-doing. I believe that if the Soviet 
Union again study the draft treaty, and 
realize what a protection for peace in- 
divisible this means, they will come round 
and not miss this great opportunity. In 
fact, I state to the Soviet Government: 
“If you value peace above all else, do not 
miss it; it may never come again...” 

Another very vexed problem which has 
agitated the public is the proposal to call 
a conference of the 21 nations in the 
event of our not being able to agree in 
Paris. The United States and ourselves 
came to the conclusion—and this is not 
ganging up—that we could not go on in a 
state of war forever. Have we the moral 
right to say to the rest of the 21 nations 
who were actively engaged in fighting 
these countries and who it has been 
agreed should be brought in to discuss 
the treaties: “You must goon in a state 
of war forever because we four. gentle- 
men cannot agree?” Really, that is an 
intolerable situation. 

Churchill: We are closely associated 
with the United States. We think very 
much alike on great world problems, on 
the morrow of our victory, because the 
British and the Americans did have some- 
thing to do with that victory . .. 

This four-power, 25-year treaty be- 
tween Britain, America, Russia, and 
France, which the United States have pro- 
posed to deal with Germany, is a tremen- 
dous project. I am very glad to know we 
are to support the United States’ pro- 
posal... 

There was, and still is, an earnest de- 
sire to dwell in friendly cooperation with 
the Soviet Government and the Russian 
people. On the other hand, the Foreign 
Secretary received the approval of the 
vast majority of the people when he pro- 
tested against the systematic campaign 
of vilification which is being daily 
pumped out upon us by the Soviet prop- 
aganda machine. 

If the liberal nations of the world, the 
Western democracies, are to be turned 


the Soviet representa- 


from their natural associations and true 


affinities by bugbear and scarecrow ex- 

ressions like “ganging up,” they will only 
ose themselves to ‘thank when once 
again there are misfortunes. . . 

Not only has the curtain descended 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, but be- 
hind it is a broad band of territories con- 
taining the great capitals of Eastern and 
Central Europe, and many ancient states 
and nations containing nearly one-thi 
of the population of Europe apart from 
Russia. 

All this is at the moment ruled or 
actively directed by that same group of 
very able men, the commissars in the 
Kremlin. It is here in this bank or belt 
that the seeds of a new world war, if any- 
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avoid laxatives, a.3 or enemas, and hoteggpor cold RP, 


needn't frighten you 


if recognized in time! But because it often feels like an ordi- 


@ 
nary stomach-ache iS or a simple, persistent abdominal 


pain, many ignore appendicitis until too late! 


Don’t let such symptoms fool you! by If they occur, 





applications, any of which may be dangerous to an inflamed 
appendix. If nauseated, go to bed and stay there, for even 
ordinary activity can be risky. 

Remember, B a ruptured appendix can be fatal, so 


don’t make your own diagnosis. Instead, be cautious— 


Colt your physician! & 
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where, are being sown. You may be as- 
sured that Sovietizing or Communizing of 
these areas against the wishes of the peo- 
ple will not be achieved in any perma- 
nent manner without giving rise to 

and conflicts which it is horrible to con- 
template. 

Meanwhile, it was made clear by the 
Foreign Secretary that the policy of the 
Soviet Government seems to be to delay 
all final settlement of peace and to pre- 
vent the peoples of Western and Eastern 
Europe from getting together in friendly 
social and economic association, as many 
would like to do... 

The idea of keeping scores of millions 
of people hanging about in a subhuman 
state between earth and hell until they 
are worn down to slave conditions and 
accept Communism or die off will only, 
if it is pursued, breed at least moral 
pestilence and probably an act of war... 

Let us proclaim our convictions. Let 
Germany live, let Austria and Hungary be 
free, let Italy resume her place in the 
European system, and let Europe rise 
again in glory and by her strength and 
unity insure the peace of the world. 

Attlee: I was talking the other day 
with a Russian of some considerable 
knowledge of this country, and he said: 
“Why are your papers so unpleasant to 
Russia?” I said: “I cannot help that—you 
know they are free; they are very un- 


pleasant to me. Our papers are open to 
attack anybody.” Well, e could not un- 
derstand that the papers which attack 
Russia and equally attack this govern- 
ment were not, somehow or other, under 
the egis of the government. 

That is the trouble. That is really what 
has been called the “iron curtain.” It is 
a curtain between minds., Whenever I 
meet our Russian friends I urge them to 
let us get — and speak to each 
other freely—all of us. I am quite sure that 
is the great need in the world today. We 
have to look upon the Russian people to 
some extent as if they had been people 
who had been born and lived in a dark 
forest; they do not seem. to understand 
the “sunlight, the wind, and the air” of 
free democracies. I say it would be a 
fatal thing to accentuate in any way 
this line of division between Eastern and 
Western Europe, because we have to try 
to get across the barriers and get a 
mutual understanding ... 


Significance———- _—_. 

The Commons speeches showed both 
the depth and extent of British disagree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Bevin’s ad- 
dress in particular (it lasted 95 minutes) 
ranged over problem after problem in 
nearly all of which the British and Amer- 
icans found themselves opposed to the 
Russians. Thus, despite the announced 


British intention of striving for a settle- 
ment at Paris, the lines of disagreement 
actually seemed to have hardened since 
the conference adjourned last month. 

The Americans return to Paris in much 
the same mood as was reflected in the 
Commons debate. Edward Weintal, 
NEWSWEEK diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this informed view of the objectives 
of Secretary Byrnes and the American 
delegation: 

e initiative is in American hands and 
Byrnes intends to keep it there. He will 
continue to press for his objectives which 
he stated at Paris last month: the 25- 
year German disarmament treaty, the 
peace treaty with Austria, and the long- 
range settlement of the German problem. 
He is convinced after his talks with Lt. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American deputy 
commander in Germany, that the pres- 
ent German division into four water- 
tight compartments cannot last through 
the summer. 

His advisers have fully prepared him 
for what at present seems a distinct prob- 
ability—that the Russians will refuse to 
budge from their position and that the 
new conference, like its predecessor, will 
result in a stalemate. Three alternative 
courses have been considered: (1) that 
peacemaking problems should be sub- 
mitted to a conference of the 21 nations 
who took an active part in the war; (2) 





Over a luncheon table in Moscow 
last week two men sat engrossed in 
deep conversation. One was Earl Brow- 
-$ der, the deposed leader of the Ameri- 
can Communist party; the other, a 
foreign diplomat stationed in the Soviet 
Union. 

Half humorously, half philosophical- 
ly Browder explained his purge as 
American party leader. “I had intended 
to retire from politics after the war,” 
he said, “but I thought my retirement 
would come about in a different man- 
ner.” In a more serious vein he ex- 
plained that Mr. Roosevelt’s death 
and the end of the war required 
the adoption of a new line by the 
American Communist party. The party 
was convinced—“and I fully shared 
their conviction’—that postwar indus- 
trial strife would cripple the United 
States and offer “promising revolution- 
ary possibilities.” 

Browder showed no bitterness toward 
Jacques Duclos, the French Commu- 
nist leader whose article in the Paris 
monthly, Cahiers du Communisme, was 
the ostensible signal for his purge. He 
remarked, however, that Duclos did 
not know the United States and fol- 
lowed the “book” rather than political 
realities. The Soviet leaders, accord- 
ing to Browder, had long since aban- 
doned ideological- considerations in fa- 
vor of stark realism and even the 





Browder’s Adventures in Sovietland 





Acme 
Browder: “Typical native American” 


Soviet masses were getting cynical 
whenever, for domestic reasons, Marxist 
interpretations were given to a real- 
istic political move. 

Three-Room Traveler: The Du- 
clos article provided the American 
Communist party with a convenient ex- 
cuse for abandoning its wartime policy 
of cooperating with the government. 
“But,” Browder hastened to add, “it 
is absurd to think that American Com- 


munists would take orders from Paris— 
any more than French Communists 
would follow instructions from Mos- 
cow. 

His trip to Moscow, Browder ex- 
plained, was due to his desire to find 
out to what extent the purge had af- 
fected his standing “with my old Soviet 
friends.” He was delighted to find that 
Moscow was “completely indifferent to 
ideological differences within the Amer- 
ican Communist party.” 

Browder was apparently deeply im- 
pressed by the reception extended to 
him by his Soviet hosts and commented 
appreciatively on the official food pro- 
vided for distinguished visitors. “Why,” 
he exclaimed at one point, “it would 
have caused a revolution if I had asked 
for a single room instead of the three- 
room suite which was assigned to me.” 

He thought that in his talks with 
Soviet leaders he had managed to clear 
up some misunderstandings regarding 
the American Communist party. “They 
regard me as a typical native American 
whose loyalties and judgment they re- 
spect.” 

He was looking forward to his re- 
turn to the United States, where he 
would devote all his,efforts to explain- 
ing the Soviet Union to the American 
people. Asked if he had ever thought of 
reversing the process, he looked hurt 
and replied: “That is the job of others.” 
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that the United States and Britain should 
make separate peace treaties wherever 
Russian assent is not needed, as for in- 
stance in Italy, and (8) that peacemaking 
in its entirety should be thrown in the lap 
of the UN Assembly scheduled to meet in 
New: York Sept. 3. 

None of these alternatives is good but 
the third is considered the least bad. If 
the Russians refuse to cooperate with 
their wartime allies and decide to go 
their own way they might as well do so 
before a worldwide forum which will 
entertain no doubts as to where the re- 


' sponsibility for the break should be 


placed. 

Nevertheless, Byrnes is determined to 
leave every avenue of approach to the 
Russians open. There will be no door- 
slamming. If he is forced to take a sep- 
arate American-British course he wi 
make it clear the Russians are welcome 
to join whenever they change their minds. 


The Federalist: Byres will take with 
him a detailed plan for the future of 
Germany. It is in essence an extension to 
the whole country of the present ad- 
ministration in the American zone. Its 
basis is a loose federation of German 
states, each with its own government. 
Under the plan the Ruhr is to be made 
into a separate state, its industries social- 
ized and managed by state corporations 
under Allied supervision. No state will be 
allowed to dominate the others, and for 
this reason Prussia is to be divided into 
two or three states. There will be about 
ten or twelve states; there will be no fed- 
eral army and the questions of a federal 
police and federal taxation are still under 
discussion. “We are examining the Ger- 
man Constitution of 1848 and the Ameri- 
can Constitution for precedents,” one of 
the authors of the plan remarked. 

Britain has accepted the plan (the 
socialization of the Ruhr industries is a 
British contribution accepted in turn by 
the United States). France is willing to 
accept in principle but, as usual, with 
reservations. The Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg are in agreement. The 
plan has also been submitted to Russia 
and Poland, without eliciting any reaction 
one way or another. There is some hope 
that the Russians, who are treating the 
different states in their own zone as 
political entities, might endorse the plan. 
If they do not the United States and 
Britain, which may be joined by France, 
intend to try it out in their own zones. 


House Broken 

At one point in his foreign-policy 
speech, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
said of Britain’s Danubian policy: “It is 
not an unfriendly act to put forward an 
idea with which somebody else don’t 
agree.” Hansard, the British equivalent 


of the Congressional Record, meticulously ~ F 


changed Bevin’s “don’t” to “does not.” 
An observation by Winston Churchill 


was also duly recorded when Willie Gal-. 


lacher, the perennial Communist MP, 








“Horizontal collaboration” aged a once 


glamorous (top) Corinne Luchaire 


interrupted the former. Prime Minister 
with a cry of “That’s a lie.” Churchill’s 
only reply was to remark that he had 
thought “the hon. member was well 
broken to the House and not likely to 
make this kind of observation.” 


roar 


FRANCE: Collaborator Clete 


‘The charge, Gérard Strauss, the public 
prosecutor, said pleasantly but firmly, 
was “horizontal collaboration.” The de- 
fendant: Corinne Luchaire, once mistress 
of Otto Abetz, Nazi “Ambassador” in 
Paris during the German occupation. 
Last week, in a Paris civil court, neither 
she nor her lawyer attempted to deny 
that Corinne had given her all to brighten 
the lives of her father’s Nazi friends. But 
Marcel Héraud, the defense counsel, 
called Corinne a young, misguided girl 
whose unfortunate actions were unfor- 
tunately spotlighted. Corinne added, sob- 
bing: “I didn’t know I was doing wrong 
. .. Now I have lost my father [shot as a 
traitor] who was the only one I ever 
really loved.” 

Egged on by the prying interrogatory 
of ~ o Hude, president of the court, 
Corinne Luchaire for three hours spoke 
lines that could have made a bad movie. 
But if the story was rich in colorful de- 
tail, the star was a sad caricature of a 
once pretty, gay girl. 

She wore the demure clothes of a teen- 
age pensionnaire home from school: navy- 
blue suit, brimmed black felt hat, sheer 
black stockings, and black pumps. Her 
hair, once shining platinum blond, had 
returned to its natural brown and was 

ulled back into a sloppy bun. Only rare- 
y did a flash of life return to her dulled 

een eyes, or a change of mood show on 
er pasty face, naked of makeup. Rav- 
aged by tuberculosis, Corinne Luchaire 


‘looked like a wasted woman of 40. 


The Spoiled Child: The story began 
25 years ago, when Rosita Christiane 
Yvette was born to M. and Mme. Jean 
Luchaire. It continued through a happy 
childhood in which the Luchaires’ eldest 
daughter got bonbons and flowers but no 
on guidance from her Germanophile 

ather. It reached its -first climax when 
Corinne, aged 16, made her Paris stage 
debut in “Altitude 3,200,” a play by her 
grandfather, Julien Luchaire. . 

Overdrawn bank accounts and the 
outbreak of war caused only a temporary 


slowdown in the.Luchaire high living. 
When the Germans occupied France, 
Jean Luchaire’s long pro-Nazi record 


finally made him the “Fiihrer” of the 
entire French press. Corinne, amiable 
child of a charming father, became 
Abetz’s mistress. j 

How about her other friends? inquired 
the judge. Schleicher, Rahn, Ciano, La- 
val? “Ah, no,” Héraud interrupted amid 
ribald laughter, “she didn’t take Laval!” 
“All social acquaintances . . . friends of 
my father,” Corinne murmured. And 
Captain Gerlach of the Luftwaffe, father 
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of Corinne’s 2-year-old daughter Brigitte? 
Corinne said nothing. 

Sniffing, her voice low and flat, she 
admitted she fled in 1945 with her father 
to Baden-Baden, then to Sigmarihgen, 
and told of her tour of sanatoriums in 
Germany, the last flight to Italy, and her 
capture and return to France as a prison- 
er. For her sordid record, the prosecutor 
said, Corinne Luchaire deserved to be 
punished. After brief deliberation, the 
judge and jurors found the prisoner 
guilty of “sentimental collaboration” and 
sentenced her to ten years of “national in- 
dignity” (deprivation of civil rights—vot- 
ing privileges, right to hold office). Cor- 
inne burst into tears and lit a cigarette. 


ITALY: Twilight of a King 

At twilight on June 4, the bells of the 
350 churches of Rome rang out by order 
of the Pope to mark the second anni- 
versary of the city’s liberation by the 
Allies. For the republicans of Rome, they 
pealed a triumph; for the monarchists, 
they tolled a defeat. By nightfall it had 
become clear that 22,000,000 Italians, 
voting in the first free election since 
Benito Mussolini marched on Rome in 
1922, had ended the 85-year reign of the 
House of Savoy and replaced it with a 
republic—a republic in which a party call- 
ing itself Christian and Democratic ran 
first and the Communists a poor third. 








Associated Press Radiophoto 


e. At ends as Humbert the Last gazes out over Rome before departing 
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In this twilight of kings, Humbert II, 
King of Italy for 26 days and Lieutenant 
General of the Realm for 23 months, 
heard the bells as he sat in the Quirinal 
Palace with Queen Marie José, sister of 
Leopold, exiled King of the Belgians. He 
had voted dutifully and followed the 
returns hopefully, but now he saw that 
the tide of republicanism was sweeping 
over Italy like a slow ground swell from 
Mare Nostrum. 

It was Humbert’s own great-grandfa- 
ther, Victor Emmanuel II, who first as- 
sumed the title of King of Italy. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi and his redshirts had roused 
the peasantry in Bourbon Sicily and 
the kingdom of Naples to revolt. Meet- 
ing the fiery patriot at Teano in Octo- 
ber, 1860, Victor Emmanuel accepted 


his tribute: “I salute the first King of 


Italy.” Ten years later, by a plebiscite 
and display of force, Victor Emmanuel 
took all the Papal States except Rome 
from the Pope, and Italy became a na- 
tional state. 

Farewell to Glory: Humbert the 
Last tried every trick he knew to keep 
the throne. In the final days before the 
plebiscite, taunted by leftist cries of 
“King of' the May,” he campaigned with 
the vigor of a bourgeois politician. His 
case had been strengthened by his fa- 
ther’s voluntary exile, by Catholic oppo- 
sition to the left, and by popular fear of 
Communism. Nevertheless, he failed. 

On June 10 Giuseppe Patano, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Cassation (the 


Supreme Court) formally announced the ~ 


results of the plebiscite: for the. mon- 
arch, 10,688,000; for the republic, 12,- 
672,000. Already Premier Alcide De Gas- 
peri had gone to the heavily guarded 
Quirinal Palace to notify the ex-king. The 
Savoy baggage had been packed and the 
queen took one last look around the royal 
residence, once the summer palace of the 
popes and soon to be occupied by the 
President of Italy. On June 9 Marie José 
and her three children arrived in Portu- 
gal, their place of exile. Humbert, remain- 
ing behind to turn the government over 
officially to the republic this week, pre- 
pared to follow. 

The monarchy had lost. But so had its 
bitterest enemy, the Communist party. 
Although it gained some 18 per cent of 
the votes, this still was not a sufficiently 
good showing to start the Reds on the 
road to power. Instead, the middle-of- 
the-road Christian Democratic party won 
the most sweeping victory at the polls, 
with 196 seats in the Constituent Assem- 
bly to the Socialists’ 116 and the Com- 
munists’ 107. The rest of the seats went 


to various smaller parties with one going , 


to something called Action for Union 
with the U.S. Its platform was exactly 
described by its title and 68,000 Italians 
voted for it. 

The division between the Christian 
Democrats, the, Socialists, and Commu- 
nists pointed to a coalition government 
as in France. The Constituent Assembly 
meets on June 24 (it must write a con- 
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ts f i 
ys, one American motor car that 


has been built—throughout all the years 
—to a single standard of uncompromising 
excellence, it is logical that Cadillac 
should stand unchallenged for quality. 
Cadillac has never been built to sell at 
a predetermined price. Our engineers 





Rees Sunday Alietnecs sve 
and craftsmen have but a single require- 


ment—to bring to the American motorist 
the finest personal transportation it is 


possible to provide. Today—because our 


V-type engine and Hydra-Matic drive 
were used throughout the war in the 
army’s light tanks—enabling us to im- 


° GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


prove them even more than would have 
been possible in four years of peace— 
Cadillac’s leadership is the greatest in 
history. There is literally nothing with 
which to compare this great new car—now 
more than ever—‘‘Standard of the World.” 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION y» GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION x 
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" KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 


Yes, the production line at Willow Run has started to 
move! FRAZER cars are now being built! KaIsERs will 
follow later in the year. 


t 


‘The giant body plant is operating, the specialized 


“machine tools are marshalled in their seemingly endless 


rows—the mammoth Willow Run bomber plant is now 
producing America’s most exciting new peacetime 
motor cars! Seasoned experts working around the 
clock have literally accomplished the “impossible.” 
America’s first 1947 automobiles are on their way. 
Wait and see them—before you buy any car. You will 
be mighty glad you did! For their thrilling performance 
matches their breath-taking smartness and beauty. 
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KAISER—With Front-Wheel Drive! Plus war-proved 
Torsionetic Suspension, for all-load, ail-roa 
emoothness of ride! Wheelbase, 117 inches. 
six-cylinder, 92 hp. engine. Widest seats in any 
volume-production car. Unexcelled driver-vision. 


FRAZER — World's Smartest Car! Wheelbase, 123! 
inches. Six-cylinder, 100 hp. engine. Rear-wheel 
drive. Semi-elliptical springs in rear, coils in 
front. Deep, extra-wide, luxury-cushioned seats. 
Unexcelled driver-vision. Smartly tailored two- 
tone upholstery. 


<S>GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
UN, MICHIGAN: 
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stitution within a year) to appoint a pro- 
visional Chief of State, probably the pres- 
ent Premier and Christian Democrat chief, 
Alcide De Gasperi. He in turn will ap- 
point a caretaker regime for the life of 
the Assembly. 





Cana 


POLAND: Retort to Terror 


The tragedy that is Poland came be- 
fore the world again last week in the 
brief cabled excerpts of a bitter speech 
by Vice Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
the harassed leader of the anti-Commu- 
nist Peasant party. Censors let the dis- 
patch through to America—but forbade 
publication of the speech in Poland. 

Addressing its general council, Miko- 
lajezyk told the Peasant party it was 
marked for destruction as a result of gov- 
ernment terror: “The breaking up of our 
party is to be accomplished through the 
citizens’ militia reserve organization, spe- 
cial courts, and gangs.” The Communist 
regime, he went on, had armed 30,000 
militiamen in the past 60 days. 

“There are those who ask what we, the 
unarmed, can do, although there are mil- 
lions of us, when brutal force attacks us.” 
Mikolajezyk answered by quoting what 
he had told Vice Premier Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, a Red leader: “You will not 
be able to shoot «us all. You will not 
be able to break the freedom of every 
person in Poland.” 


Dl 


BRITAIN: The King’s Men 

A quarter of all the people of Britain 
—12,000,000 of them—jammed London 
last Saturday for the biggest national 
spree since King George’s Coronation 
nine years ago. By train and bus and 
automobile, on bicycle and afoot, they 
poured into the capital to pay tribute to 
their leaders, the Allies, and the common 
Britons like themselves who had turned 
blitz and disaster into triumph. 

For months London had prepared for 
this invasion, with foreboding that its 
cost burdened the overtaxed nation, that 
it was a poor and tasteless recompense for 
those who lost relatives or homes, and 
that it observed a victory already clouded 
by new and potentially more terrible 
trials. 

But London’s spirits improved as 
massed flags and flowers splashed color 
on buildings, parks, and streets. By Fri- 
day night, ten hours before the parade, 
people already stood ten deep along 
parts of the two routes that joined at 
Parliament Square, ending beyond the 
reviewing stand on the Mall. Some spec- 
tators fainted. even before the parade 


began. More than 4,000 were carried. 


off by first-aid crews. But the millions 
who survived got their reward on 
Saturday morning. 

The King’s Horses: They saw the 
king, in admiral’s uniform, Queen Eliza- 
beth, in lavender with a great plume 
sweeping from her hat, and the two 
Princesses drive to the reviewing stand 
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You look $A recause 
you get the best-looking shaves _ 
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You are SHARP ike you buy 
Gillette Blue Blades with the smsares7 
ever honed, because you get more 
oy shaves per blade and save money! 








Copr. 1946 Gillette Safety Razor Co, 
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GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE OF SPORTS presents 
the major boxing event of the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company stations coast to coast 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass. 
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NATURE LIKES TUBES 


When Nature starts out to build for great 
strength with great resilience, safety, effi- 
ciency and no wasting of material, she 
goes in for the tubular form of structure. 
Light, hollow stalks of grain bending to 
the storm and straightening again; slender, 
hollow reeds with the resilience to rise up 
after a flood; the hollow bones of animals 
and birds with fibers arranged to give 











least weight—these are examples of how 
Nature likes to design with tubes. Man, 
copying Nature, applies the tubular prin- 
ciple to modern engineering design by 
means of new, strong, lightweight, re- 
silient steel tubes, such as the electrically 
welded mechanical tubing made by Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation in its 
Electricweld Tube Division, Oil City, Pa. 


The sheer beauty of Electricweld steel 
tubing outranks that of any other building 
section, allowing architects wide latitude 
in combining utility with a distinctive 
decorative note in the design of all 
manner of buildings. 


You think of porch furniture, so light, 
strong and decorative, when you think of 
steel tubing. But there are nearly 60 
parts of your car made of steel tubing— 
from steering column to gas tank filler. 
J&L Electricweld steel tubing is used.in 
bicycles, curtain rods, electric fans, fences, 
flag poles, insect sprayers, farm irrigation 
lines, oil burners, playground equipment, 
railings, sign posts, sewing machines, vac- 
uum cleaner parts, washing machines. 


Steel tubing, as produced by J&L, can be 
bent, beaded, expanded, swaged, spun, 
flanged, upset, grooved, fluted, flattened ' 
and otherwise altered in cross section to 
meet every manner of design requirement. 


Radiant baseboards, using steel pipe 
to bring warmth into rooms at floor 
level along the entire length of exposed 
walls, is a comparatively new idea that 
has been the subject of research by the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, which is publishing 
a bulletin on the subject. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION jet 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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in an landau, drawn by four gray 
horses. They cheered Churchill, arriving 
in a state carriage with Prime Minister 
Attlee. They proudly inspected detach- 
ments of renowned regiments and of 
troops from overseas—from Africa, Ara- 
bia, India, Malaya, Hong Kong, and the 
islands of East and West—whose home 
stations read like an atlas of empire. With 
the marchers rumbled all the machines of 
modern warfare and through the low 
clouds overhead, which dripped with 
rain during the afternoon, roared 300 
battle planes. 

An American detachment held the 
ars of honor among the Allied forces 
eading the parade, and a crack unit 
from the 82nd Airborne Division won 
plaudits for its precision marching. But 
then came a gap—the next place be- 
longed to Russia. Farther down the 
ranks, Poland was supposed to follow 
Norway, and Yugoslavia was to have 
come after Transjordan. But these places 
were empty too. Russia and her two 
chief satellites had declined to share 
in the observance of the common victory. 

“Coo,” said a resentful taxi driver, typi- 
cal of Britons annoyed by the absentees, 
“ow can you celebrate peace when there 
ain’t no peace?” 


Memo to Mosley 


In the twenty-room mansion of his 
farm near Marlborough, Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, onetime British Fascist leader, is 
writing a book about his career. In the 
House of Commons last week, Home Sec- 
retary James Chuter Ede disclosed some 
fresh details of that career as revealed by 
letters from Count Dino Grandi, prewar 
Italian Ambassador in London, to Mus- 
solini: “Mosley has asked me to express 
his gratitude to you for sending him a 
considerable sum . . . All this money, be- 
lieve me, Duce . . . simply goes down the 
drain.” The Home Secretary added: “I 
only hope this will be an instructive fore- 
word to the book.” 


PP 


GERMANY: Party Lines 

Allied correspondents and shabby, mid- 
dle-aged German journalists—the only 
ones left after denazification—gathered 
last week in a long, whitewashed room on 
the second floor of a repaired building in 
Berlin’s Russian sector. From behind a 
table topped by a bowl of pink petunias, 
Wilhelm Pieck, Communist leader, ad- 
dressed them in a slow, measured voice. 
The stocky, white-haired German sound- 
ed the keynote of the Sozialistische Ein- 
heitspartei Deutschlands (German So- 


cialist Unity party). The SED, a new. 


Russian-sponsored merger of the Com- 
munist and Social Democrat (SPD) par- 
ties, had just gained permission to cam- 

aign in the non-Russian sectors of Ber- 
fin, although it was still barred from the 
American, French, and British zones of 
Germany as a whole. 

“The future of Germany lies only in 


the work of her people,” Pieck intone 
gravely. “Democracy is possible for Ge. 
many only through the unity and purpose 
of the working class.” He claimed that 
the SED had 1,500,000 members jy 
Berlin and the Russian zone. Otto Grote. 
wohl, the unctuous, near-sighted repre. 
sentative of the Socialist half of the union, 
echoed Pieck’s words, He spoke almost 
benignantly of the nonmerger-minded 





Social Democrats who re: to follow 
him: “We have had more than one unkind 
discussion. That was natural. But toda 
we give our hand for collaboration wi 
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Berlin Reds issue a manifesto; Social 
Democrats start a paper 


"every democratic party, especially to our 


friends of the SPD, now that we have 
both been recognized in Berlin.” 

Posters in Berlin streets proclaiming 
that “the Elbe River is no frontier for 
the Socialist Unity party” showed just 
how far the willing hands of SED hoped 
to stretch. On June 6 the party issued a 
manifesto announcing that “the calami- 
tous time of the disunion of the workers 
movement, the Sight of brother against 
brother, betweer Communists and Social 
Democrats, is ended.” It invited the two 
parties in the American zone to hop on 
the bandwagon. 

But the Communist merger proposals 
have met constant rebuffs in the west- 
ern zones. And Berlin Socialists, with an 
eye on the coming municipal elections 
in October, began publishing their own 
newspaper, the Sozialdemokrat. The first 
issue carried testimonials from Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, and David 
Dubinsky, among othérs. Its columns did 
not even mention the existence of 
SED. 

- By the Allied decision that allowed 
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the SED to campaign in all Berlin, the 


unmerged Social Democrats were to be 

rmitted similar freedom in the Russian 
sector. Yet on June 6, Russian authorities 
informed the Berlin socialist leader, Franz 
Neumann, that not until he presented 
them with the names of his lieutenants, 
would his party be officially recognized. 
Then, when Neumann called a meeting to 
choose his lieutenants, Russian police 
broke it up and arrested Neumann and 
three of his colleagues. The charge: hold- 
ing a meeting without a license and in- 
dulging in “counterrevolution and in- 
trigue.” 


Poor Fish : 


A barbed commentary on the four- 
power occupation of the Reich appeared 
in the form of an anecdote in the London 
magazine, The Spectator. It ran: 

“One day a Russian, a Frenchman, an 
American, and an Englishman were look- 
ing round an aquarium when suddenly 
out of a tank jumped four goldfish. The 
Russian immediately stamped on one of 
the fish and killed it outright; the French- 
man stooped down, picked up one of the 
others, put it in his pocket and took it 
home for supper; the American merely 
disregarded the fish that landed next to 
him; the Englishman sei up- the 
fourth fish, gently dusted it, put it back 
in the tank, and then proceeded to drain 
off the water.” 


Pa 


BURMA: Terror on the March 


Burmese cries for independence echoed 
last week from Rangoon all the way to 
London. June 7, in the Burmese capital, 
50,000 demonstrators marched through 
the streets shouting: “We don’t want a 
governor! We want complete independ- 
ence! Withdraw the occupation force!” 
The parade was staged by the Burma 
Patriotic Front, a former guerrilla group. 
It was headed by Maj. Gen. Aung San, a 
popular nationalist leader who collab- 
orated with the Japanese until 1943 as a 
short-cut to independence from Britain. 
Some of San’s Burmese Defense Army, 
who went over to the Allies in 1945, still 
have arms. “Fullscale battle may not 
come,” San said, “if the British give us 
peaceful opportunities to achieve our 
national demands.” 

In the House of Commons on the same 
day, Sir Basil Neven-Spence, Conserva- 
tive, reported on widespread disorders 
in Burma. In March, he said, bands of 
dacoits (native gangsters) committed 
246 murders, 558 robberies with at- 
tempted murder, 347 cattle thefts, and 
785 plain robberies. Arthur Henderson, 
Under Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, admitted the existence of a “reign 
of terror.” He informed Commons that 
British armed forces were engaged in 
“combined operations” against gangs 
armed with mortars and automatic rifles. 
The British had forbidden “unlawful 
Meetings” and “seditious speeches,” he 
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All Structural Essentials 
and Economy, too, with 


oXchitectural Concrete 


New buildings for any purpose 
can havethesameeconomicand 
structural advantages which 
the architects for the central 
building of the Piedmont Sana- 
torium, Burkeville, Va., obtain- 
ed with architectural concrete. 

Architectural concrete was 
selected to create an attractive, 
firesafe building embodying all 
essentials and insuring low cost 
for maintenance. 

The economy and broad 
adaptability of architectural 
concrete recommend its use for 


much needed apartments, 





schools, hospitals, factories and 
public buildings. 

Enduring strength and con- 
struction economy are in- 
herent in architectural con- 
crete. Walls and ornamentation 
are cast integrally with frame, 
floors and roof in one fire-resist- 
ant material—thus assuring 
low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of building economy. 


We will gladly assist your 
architects and engineers to get 
the maximum économy and 
service from architectural con- 
crete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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added. In the meantime, the disordered 
state of the Burmese countryside threat- 
ened to hamper harvesting of the rice 
crop on which famine-stricken India and 
China must depend for a considerable 
part of their supplies. 


Pon 


INDIA: All in Favor 


“We have cast the die,” Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah said simply. With that state- 
ment, the hazy outlines of Indian inde- 
pendence began to take more definite 
shape. After a two-day meeting last week, 
Jinnah’s Moslem League had made the 
biggest decision in its 40-year history. On 
June 6 in New Delhi, 300-odd members 
of the League’s executive council voted 
overwhelmingly to accept the British 
Cabinet mission’s white-paper plan for 
Indian independence—a plan which de- 
nied the League’s raison d’étre, an inde- 
pendent Moslem India called Pakistan. 

“Prompted by its earnest desire for a 


peaceful solution, if possible, of the In- 
dian problem,” the resolution stated, the 
League “is willing to cooperate with the 
constitution-making machinery proposed.” 
The council professed to see in the white 
paper's concessions to the Moslem minor- 
ity (NEWSWEEK, May 27) the “basis and 
foundation of Pakistan,” which remained 
the Moslem’s “unalterable objective.” The 
League delegated Jinnah to negotiate 
with the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, for par- 
ticipation in the soon-to-be-formed all- 
Indian Cabinet. 

Twenty-four hours later representa- 
tives of the princely states meeting in 


Bombay indicated acceptance of the Brit- 


ish em On Sunday, the Congress party's 
working committee met. Its decision, pre- 
viously indicated as favorable, is ex- 
pected this week. The British Cabinet 
mission began packing to go home. It had, 
in effect, imposed a British plan for unity 
on India, when the Indians themselves 
were unable to agree on anything that dfd 
not threaten to cause eventual civil war. 
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Emancipation: These dancing girls from the Imperial Theater in Tokyo model 
latest 1946 bathing togs for the emancipated Japanese women—and illustrate why 
the undraped female form has never had much fascination for the Japanese men. 
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CHINA: Dragons’ Truce 

On muddy Soochow Creek in Shanghai 
twelve gaily decorated sampans cavorted 
in China’s annual Dragon Boat festival 
on June 4, According to tradition, the 
dragon-prowed boats searched the waters 
for the body of Chu Yuan, a states. 
man of the third century B. C. who 
drowned himself in protest against the 
king’s misrule. : 

The threat of famine kept Chinese from 
throwing rice cakes into the water 59 
fish would feed on them instead of Yuan’s 
body, but aromatic sweet-flag leaves hung 
in doorways as usual and the people 
burned dried wormwood to ward off evil 
spirits and mosquitoes. Children with 
the tiger character wang painted on 
their foreheads exploded firecrackers on 
Garden Bridge. The holiday crowd of 
5,000 lining the Soochow’s banks prayed 
that by Moon’s Birthday in September, 
the next big Chinese holiday, only fire- 
crackers would be exploding in em- 
battled China. 

For in Nanking, General of the Army 
Marshall, the American ial envoy, 
conferred with rival party leaders in an 
effort to bring about peace. At noon on 


_ June 7 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


halted his armies’ advance in Manchuria 
for fifteen days to give the Communists 
and Kuomintang a brief chance to com- 
pose their differences of nineteen years. 
The Communist leader, Gen. Chou 
En-lai, gloomily observed. that a short 
truce was “better than nothing at all.” 
He made a quick flight to Yenan and 
brought back his party’s peace terms. 


PD 
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SIAM: Royal Tragedy 


A wail. arose from the Siamese crowd 
gathered near the royal palace in Bang- 
kok. Young King Ananda Mahidol was 
dead. On June 9 a servant found the 
20-year-old monarch, a fancier of ‘fire- 
arms, in a palace bedroom shot through 
the head—apparently by accident. The 
Siamese Legislature promptly named 
Ananda’s 18-year-old brother, Phumiphon 
Aduladet, the new King of Siam. 


, a 


SYRIA: Now You See Him 


Haj Amin el Husseini, Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem and fanatical enemy of the 
Jews in Palestine, eventually reached the 
Reich after escaping from the British in 
the Holy Land in 1937. He sat out the 
war in German Europe. It seemed likely 
that he was going to sit out the peace in 
luxurious exile near Paris, where he has 
been under only nominal guard since 
last year. — 

But last week the Mufti “disappeared” 
from Paris. On June 9 he arrived at Da- 
mascus—aboard a British plane, accord- 
ing to news dispatches from Syria. The 
British in Paris indignantly denied that 
the plane was British, and an official 
added: “I’ve got to hand it to the fellow. 
That’s the fourth time he’s eluded us.” 
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I, fact, twenty jobs. That 
young husband of yours is counting 
on you for so many things. If he 
were to lose you, he’d be in a tough 
spot. He’d have to get a lot of help 
and get it fast . . . have to spend 
time and money making the neces- 
sary readjustments. 


But these thoughts may never occur 


‘to him. It may be up to you to 


speak first . . . to explain to him that 
the way for him to protect himself 
is to insure your life, just as he has 
insured his life to protect you. And, 
of course, the cash value of the 
policy would soon represent a nice 
little nest egg if it were needed. 


gs have of 


A Penn Mutual Underwriter can 
explain ‘“‘wife insurance” to you 
and your husband in detail. Ex- 
perience has made Penn Mutual 
Underwriters familiar with the needs 
of people just like you. They can 
give you some helpful pointers on 
Social Security, too, for it is their 
business to put together the various 
items that concern a family’s future 
and fit them into a pattern that will 
bring security and peace of mind. 























‘promise to 


cook meals. ...... buy 
groceries. ..make beds 
sort laundry... . . dust 
furniture........sew 
curtains... .darn socks 
take care of babies... . 


entertain guests...... 


elc 


THE PE N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 

















ARTICULARLY when the hotel was 

one of New York’s most distin- 
guished establishments, famed 
through the years for the quality 
of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qual- 
ities which are—well, young’s the 
only word for them. It has its eyes 
on the future; at this moment, a 
complete rehabilitation program is 
bringing new comforts and new 
beauty to guest rooms and suites. 

Its service standards march steadily 
forward and discriminating trav- 
elers continue to say “You know 
you are in a fine hotel the moment 
4jou enter the Biltmore.” 
For the Summer Season 
The famous CASCADES 
Dinner + Supper « Dancing + Entertainment 
THE. 
BILTMORE 
MADISON AVE, AT ASRD ST. NEW YORK.17, M, ¥. 
‘Direct Elevotor and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal © 
JOHN G. HORSMAN, Maneger 
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Other Hotels Under the Direction of 
Realty ‘Hotels, inc,, N. Y. 
THE BARCLAY THE.CHATHAM 
PARK LANE Sas i 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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Italy Votes Good-by to Savoy 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Ttalians have a strong penchant 
for painting slogans, political and 
otherwise, on public buildings and 
fences. Sometimes this results in con- 
fusion to foreigners. Early in the 
1930s, for example, a group of visit- 
ing newspaper correspondents drove 
down from the French frontier and ar- 
rived in Rome considerably 
shaken because all over 
Northern Italy they had 
seen signs saying “Viva La 
Guerra.” “La Guerra” does 
mean “war,” but that year 
the popular favorite in the 
annual around-Italy bicycle 
race chanced to be a young 
man named La Guerra, and 
the vivas were for his en- 
couragement. 

At about the same pe- 
riod, but this time in Southern Italy, 
a set of slogans which ran in series 
was popular. The most effective dis- 
play was outside Palermo. A steep hill 
rises from the city to the cathedral, 
and along the fences of the villas run- 
ning up the slope, the slogans read, 
from the bottom going uphill: 


Viva Dio 
Viva IL PAaPa 
Viva iL RE 
Viva SAVOIA 
Viva 1L Duce 
Viva iL FascisMo 


In this array of the loyalties of 
Southern Italians, only the two high- 
est on the list-God and the Pope— 
were left last week. Hence ‘the riots 
of monarchists in the southern cities, 
disappointed in the victory of the re- 
public in the national elections. 


Yet this also may be deceptive. 
It may be doubted that the House of 


.Savoy ever had profoundly deep 


roots in the political consciousness of 
Italians from any part of the penin- 
sula. Victor Emmanuel II came the 
nearest to popularity, and his death 
in 1878 was mourned as a national 
calamity from one end of the country 
to the other. In those days, Italians 
still were in the first flush of national 
unification, and he was the king who 
had brought all under one rule. The 
Italy of his son and successor, Hum- 
bert I, was a land of poverty, unrest, 
bread riots, and—for the king—finally 
an assassin’s bullet. 

These were the days when the Pope 
shut himself in the Vatican; Roman 
princely houses, wont to entertain 





They called the House of Savoy the 


him, turned their Papal throne-chairs 
to the wall; wild real-estate specula- 
tion created monstrosities from which 
the ancient city has never recovered 
architecturally. Yet, in retrospect, it 
also seems the last time when the king 
was firmly planted in the stream of 
Italian development. Successors have 
been monrachs of the peri- 
phery. 

Two world wars and Fas- 
cism turned the long reign 
of the Little King, Victor 
Emmanuel III, into a pro- 
longed frustration. Italians 
thought him a kindly man, 
distressed by the losses of 
his soldiers and grieved by 
the misery of his people. 
Yet even their affection had 
the usual Italian barb to it: 


second oldest puppet show, the oldest 
being the Pinocchio marionette who 
performs in every Italian park. Some 
of those who knew him say that by 
the time of the abdication in May he 
had become cynical and profoundly 
pessimistic. 

Humbert, the handsome son who 
occupied the throne between the 
abdication and the republican victory, 
was suited by temperament to the 
South and was popular there as the 
Prince of Piedmont. He was supposed 
to be anti-Fascist, but never emerged 
as a leader. Perhaps the most telescopic 
description of the decline of the House 
of Savoy is in comparison of the nick- 
names of the first and last rulers. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel II was Il Re Gentiluomo 
—and gentiluomo comes nearer mean- 
ing honest man than merely gentleman 
—and his great-grandson was II Prin- 
cipe Dentefrice because of the Holly- 
wood radiance of his smile. 


In the light of such a past, the 
shift to a republic lacks the flavor 
of a revolution. It is more like discard- 
ing an outworn garment. That does 
not mean the new republic has 
emerged full-tailored. The cleavage 
between agricultural south and indus- 
trial north is sharp and dangerous; 
many Italians who have no admira- 
tion for the young king think the mon- 
archy the sole uniting thread for the 
nation. Nor is it yet clear what form 
the republic will take—whether the 
French form of executive dependence 
on a Parliament or the American 
model. So while the old garment has 
been cast aside, the new one still is 
in the hands of the tailor. 
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Ou: research has 
paid off again! This 
time with superior 
FIRE POWER, which 
means you get 

fast starts...quick 
warm-up...full 
power...smoothness 
and economy in 
every drop of 
FIRE-CHIEF 


gasoline. 
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FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 
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TUNE IN... . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton, with his guest, Ed Wynn. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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PRIME MINISTER: King Pin 


To the world and to its own people 
Canada is a land of many contradictions 
and perplexities. William Lyon Macken- 
zie King, who last week passed two 
memorable milestones in his career as 
Prime Minister of Canada, is an almost 
perfect personification of this aspect of 
his country. 

On Dec. 29, 1921, King became Prime 
Minister at the age of 47. By last Satur- 
day, he had been Prime Minister of 
Canada longer than anyone else: 6,938 
days—24 hours longer than Sir John A. 
Macdonald, the first Prime Minister. In 
British history, his tenure has been sur- 
passed only by Sir Robert Walpole, the 
father of the modern Cabinet system, who 
served more than 20 years in eighteenth- 
century England. On June 10, Mackenzie 
King completed his nineteenth year in 
office. Since 1921, he had been out of 
office only twice: from June 28 to Sept. 
25, 1926, during a constitutional crisis 
requiring a general election; and from 
1930 to 1935, when the Conservative 
party under R. B. Bennett struggled 
vainly with the depression. 


The Hermit of Ottawa: In nineteen 
years Mackenzie King has led Canada 
from its postwar, nationalistic ambitions 
of 1919 to the full, independent state- 
hood of 1946. Yet he has remained, for 
most Canadians, more a symbol of stable 
government than a great popular leader. 
Since his cross-country trins are confined 
almost exclusively to election years, Ca- 
nadians know how he looks chiefly from 

hotographs: a stubby, almost dumpy 
little gure, with bright blue eyes and 
with stringy wisps of hair covering his 
pate, who dresses in a sober, dark suit 
and a stiff collar, except when rare state 
occasions require the colorful uniform of 
a Privy Councilor. They also know his 
voice, mostly as heard on the radio: an 
uninspiring voice which rarely achieves 
dramatic emphasis. 

But almost no one knows the man him- 
self. A bachelor, he is a recluse by taste 
and habit. When he was a reporter for the 
old Toronto Globe in his youth, a few 
friends called him “Billy.” Thousands of 
voters call him “Willie.” But Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was one of the very few who 
called him “Mackenzie.” Lord Tweeds- 
muir, when he was Governor General, 
and a few intimates, almost all now dead, 
called him “Rex.” To his Cabinet Minis- 
ters, he is “Mr. King.” 

King’s hermitry is mostly self-imposed, 
and it has become more marked with 
passing years. A kindly, courteous man, 

e has never found intimate friendships 
edsy. There are two main reasons: (1) 
his absorption in his work, which starts 
at 8 a.m., usually ends at 10 p:m., and 
sometimes continues until midnight or 
later and (2) his intense belief that his 


vocation is to lead, not to mingle. Even 
the occasional dinners for a dozen or 
more at his country estate, Kingsmere, 
discontinued at the start of the war, have 
not been resumed. “With what I know,” 
he once explained, “I have to guard 
every word I utter, even in private.” 

But the real enigma of King lies in 
how he has held power so long. Cana- 
dians often ask the same question about 
King that Americans once asked about 
President Roosevelt: Is he really a great 
statesman or merely a master politician? 
Most biographers, including Emil Lud- 





International 


King: The people’s choice 


wig, have sidestepped the issue by calling 
him both.’ As with Roosevelt, the issue 
may never be settled. 

Formula for Statesmanship: The 
claim for statesmanship rests mainly on 
these grounds: (1) No one but the mas- 
ter compromiser that King is could have 
ruled so politically complex a country as 
Canada so successfully during the last 
years of the depression and through the 
war and (2) no one but King could have 
maneuvered Canada into its present status 


. within the British Commonwealth and in 


world affairs. 

Yet King’s political credo is scarcely 
that of a statesman. As he has himself 
expressed it, it is almost completely nega- 
tive: “The important thing is not what 
action you take to make desirable things 
happen, but the action you take to keep 
bad ones from happening.” His policy 


during the war on the controversial sub- 
ject of conscription was ical of his 
fence-straddling technique: Conscription 


if necessary, but not necessarily conscrip- 
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tion. Yet this cautious approach to prac- 
tical politics is the real secret of his vic- 
tories in five national elections. Lacking 
Roosevelt’s warm, colorful personality, he 
has won much less popularity, but has 
never been attacked so bitterly as Roose- 
velt was. 

Even King’s most cherished principles 
have been tempered with the touch of 
the compromiser. A grandson of William 
Lyon Mackenzie, liberal leader of an 
armed rebellion against an aristocratic 
oligarchy in 1837, King entered politics 
after studying political and social economy 
at Harvard and in the slums of Chicago, 
Toronto, and London. 

He was considerably left of center 
when he became Canada’s Minister of 
Labor in 1909. But all his Cabinets have 
included a fairly even division of left- 
wing and_ right-wing Liberals. His 
friends say he has introduced more social 
welfare legislation in Canada than any 
other leader could have done.. His op- 
ponents say his social reforms have not 
even kept pace with public demand. 

In foreign affairs, which King directs 
himself, he has moved in the last decade 
from the isolationist, appeasement for- 
mula of prewar years to an almost com- 
pléte dependence upon the concept of 
the United Nations. Early this year, he 
had the courage to permit public dis- 
closure of the Russian spy ring in Canada 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 25). In one sphere he 
has been completely consistent: Canadian 
independence within the Commonwealth. 

In the first years of his Prime Minister- 
ship, King’s success apparently was based 
on his wise choice of strong and efficient 
Cabinet Ministers. He was a chairman of 
the Cabinet, rather than its director. With 
the passing years, his hand became 
stronger. Today, King rules and the Cab- 
inet follows. . 


Who Next? Last week, the rulin 
hand was missing. The Cabinet struggle 
unsuccessfully with its first postwar budg- 
et. King was in London, attending an 
informal ‘meeting of Commonwealth 
leaders. On June 7, the Prime Minister 
was the guest of honor at a banquet 
tendered by the British Government and 
the Dominions at 10 Downing Street. On 
June 8, he rode in Britain’s victory parade 
through London. On June 10, he was to 
sail for home aboard the Queen Mary. 
Until he reaches Ottawa, the budget 
debate, which has split the Cabinet into 
two bitter groups, will await his decision. 

Another, and a graver decision, also 
awaits the Prime Minister. In last year’s 
general election, he stated flatly that he 
would never seek office again. His term 
does not expire until 1950, but he is al- 
most certain to resign before then. As Sir 
Wilfred Laurier chose King to succeed 
him, King is expected to choose his suc- 
cessor, even though the final choice must 
be made at a national party convention. 
At the moment, there are many aspirants, 
including most of his Cabinet Ministers, 
especially the younger, left wing ele- 
ment. As usual, only King knows. 
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euc- FOR LASTING PLASTIC PRODUCTS 

must Ethocel is Dow Ethylcellulose, a recommended material for many 
tion. uses. . . . Dow also produces Styron, a hard and brilliant plastic for 
ants, costume jewelry, cosmetic containers, lighting fixtures, refrigerator 
ters, parts; Saran for rustproof screen, chemically-resistant pipe and 
ele- tubing; and colorful fabrics that can be cleaned with a damp cloth; 


Saran Film and Ethocel Sheeting for better packaging; and Saran 
Latex and Resins for durable coatings and finishes. 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 


TO TALK OVER ?¢. 





Interested? You bet! Mother is accustomed to the 
ease and convenience that the telephone adds to 


_living. And little Carol is delightfully happy, too, 


when talking over her telephone, made smooth 
and bright—and lasting—with Ethocel, a Dow 
plastic. 


Both mother and Carol love nice things—things 
you can use and enjoy, things that give comfort 
and convenience and lasting satisfaction. That's 
why mother and Carol—and millions of other 
Americans—are intrigued by what plastics like 
Ethocel are doing. 


Ethocel is an enduring plastic. That gives it the 
call for such things as Carol’s telephone—and 
flashlights and tool handles and automotive parts. 
Ethocel is warm and colorful, too. It gives a 
welcome touch to radio cabinets, kitchen trim, 
household appliances—a host of products. 


Dow is a progressive producer of good plastic 
molding materials. Progressive fabricators are 
making an increasing variety of products from 
Ethocel and other Dow plastics, products that 
establish high standards of quality. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e Boston « Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland 
Detroit e Chicago ¢ St. Louis ¢ Houston e San Francisco 
Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
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THE NEW 


1947 


STUDEBAKER § 


Built by Amencas finest 
automotive craftsmen 


mpewe dream car is here—and in production! Studebaker 
again paces its industry with another “first” — perhaps 
the most important “first” in its long list of pioneering 
accomplishments! 

New 1947 Studebaker Champions and Commanders— 
America’s first genuine postwar cars—are now being built 
and delivered to the public. 

Their low, long lines, their extra width and smart appoint- 
ments say more than columns of words could about their 
beauty. They excel in riding comfort and handling ease. 

They’re brilliantly engineered—built to war production 
standards of accuracy by responsible, able craftsmen, many 
of whom are members of Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
son teams. 

In fact, this amazing achievement of introducing 1947 
cars this early is possible largely because of the remarkable 
teamwork and co-operation of the engineers, craftsmen and 
all the other members of the loyal Studebaker organization. 

You can look for thousands of these fine new 1947 Stude- 
bakers to be coming off the production lines every week now. 
Your Studebaker dealer is showing these new 1947 auto- 
mobiles with pleasure—and selling them with pride! 
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inder Regal DeLuxe 5-Passenger Coupe 


THEY'RE LONG! THEY'RE LUXURIOUS / 














GtOoGBak : 
THAWVS POFETATAIBDN rom sverrint 1O AiRBORNE SHIP ONE THOUGHT HAS DOMINATED THE DESIGN AND 
PRODUCTION OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ‘REPUBLIC RAINBOW . .TO BUILD AN AIRLINER WITH GREATER RANGE, FASTER’ SPEED, .. AND RELAXING COMFORTS 
FAR AHEAD OF ACCEPTED STANDAKDS. QL CRUISING AT 400 MILES AN HOUR AT 40,000 FEET, WITH A RANGE OF 4,100 MILES—THE RAINBOW WILL BE 
THE FASTEST, MOST EFFECTIVE, LUXURY LINER IN THE AIR (JIT WILL ASSURE DELUXE WORLD TRANSPORTATION FOR TRAVELERS WHO DEMAND THE ULTRA. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION, FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


Perén (center) and J. Hortensio Quijano (right) are sworn in as President and Vice 
President by the pro tempore President of the Senate, in June 4 ceremonies 


ARGENTINA: Red Tie 


News from three capitals last week 
added up to one story. The news: (1) 
Brig. Gen. Juan D. Perén was inaugu- 
rated President of Argentina on June 4. 
(2) General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower received Gen. Carlos von der 
Becke, former Argentine Chief of Staff, 
on June 5. (3) Moscow and Buenos Aires 
announced the reestablishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Argentina and 
the Soviet Union on June 6. ° 

The portly: von der Becke was elated 
when Eisenhower agreed to meet him. 
It looked as if the United States Army 
faction which insisted on a deal with 
Argentina, lest Russia edge the United 
States out, had defeated the State De- 
partment group which demanded that 
Argentina first purge itself of Axis ele- 
ments. But when the uniformed, be- 
medaled von der Becke marched proudly 
into the Pentagon Building, he was quick- 
ly disillusioned. 

Blackmail or Bluff? The State De- 
partment, uncertain whether Perén’s new 
coziness with the Russians was blackmail 
or bluff, had decided to make use of von 
der Becke. Unknown to him, it had ap- 
proved his meeting with Eisenhower, 
briefed the United States Chief of Staff 
on the line it expected the Argentine to 
take, and outlined the answer to be given 

im. In order to prevent von der Becke 
from going secretly to lower echelons, 


FBI agents let him know they were 


shadowing him. 
The meeting went according to plan. 
. Von der Becke unfolded the argument 


which had helped induce the United 
States military mission in Buenos Aires 
to promote his visit. The gist of the 
argument: 

Whatever Argentina’s wartime attitude 
toward Germany had been, it was a thing 
of the past; Germany could not become 
a military power again within a century. 
In any case, Argentina had purged itself 
of Axis elements. (The general laid docu- 
mentary evidence on Eisenhower’s desk. ) 
Now it wished to join the western democ- 
racies against the inevitable foe—Russia— 
but if the United States refused to co- 
operate, Buenos Aires had no choice but 
to go over to the Soviet camp. 

Eisenhower heard von der Becke out 
in silence, then gave his answer: It was 
for the State Department and not the 
Army to determine whether Argentina 
had purged itself. As for Argentine col- 
laboration- in hemisphere defense, he 
could discuss it only after existing politi- 
cal differences had been settled. 4 

Von der Becke swallowed his dismay, 
invited Eisenhower’s considered judg- 
ment of the purge evidence, and then 
departed, Wises 

The Russian-Argentine concord, an- 
nounced the day after von der Becke saw 
Eisenhower, exposed Perén’s hand. His 
game was not bluff but blackmail. For 
behind the diplomatic agreement was the 
prospect of a shift of Argentine trade 

om British-United States to Russian 
channels and a spread of Russian influ- 
ence from Argentina to adjacent coun- 
tries. State Department experts thought 


_ that had Eisenhower encouraged von der 


Becke, Perén might have delayed the 
deal, but it would have remained as a 
suspended club. 

The Die-hards: If Eisenhower's dic- 
tum muzzled further efforts by active 
army officers to make a deal with Argen- 
tina, others were still for it: Lt. Gen. 
George H. Brett, former Chief of the 
Caribbean Defense Command, and Maj. 
Gen. Stanley D. Embick, former head . 
of the Inter-American Defense Board. 
Andrew J. Higgins was in Buenos Aires . 
seeking orders for his New Orleans 
shipyard, and with him was President 
Truman’s good friend, Hugh A. Fulton, 
former counsel of the Senate’s Truman 
Committee. 

Another of President Truman’s friends, 
William D. Pawley, Ambassador to Bra- 
zil, had indicated clearly where he stood. 
From Miami, where he had waited six 
days to greet von der Becke, Pawley had 
telephoned his nominal chief, Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden, fore- 
most opponent of a deal. Pawley knew 
that Braden had opposed von der Becke’s 
trip. Nevertheless, the envoy said that he 
intended to entertain the Argentine when 
he reached Miami. Braden icily told 
him that, since Argentine policy was 
the province of himself and Ambassador 
George S. Messersmith, such hospitality 
would be out of order. Pawley breezily 


. replied that he had misunderstood. Then 


he took off for Rio, leaving Brett to do 
the honors at Miami. 


al 


MEXICO: Sale of Sanborn’s 


Sanborn’s at the sign of the three blue 
owls has come to mean a place where 
tourists in Mexico City can meet friends, 
eat good clean food, and buy post cards, 
sunglasses, or tooth paste. 

It got its start 47 years ago when an en- 
terprising yanqui pharmacist persuaded 
his brother to open a drugstore with him. 
Innovation was the byword of Frank and 
Walter Sanborn. First they abolished the 
custom of paying doctors a 15 per cent 
commission on prescriptions, and concen- 
trated on drugs of high quality. Then 
they installed the city’s First speedy bicycle 
delivery. Next, they set up a soda fountain, 
where they introduced Mexicans to the 
delights of milk shakes and banana splits. 

Mexicans liked the new concoctions so 
well that the Sanborns had to hunt larger 
quarters. In 1919 they restored the 350- 
year-old former home of a Spanish count 
on bustling Avenida de Madero. In its 
tiled patio 3,500 patrons now mingle 
daily. Each year almost 2,000,000 Mexi- 
cans and North Americans visit the two- 
story “House of Tiles.” 

This month Frank, now 75, and his two 
sons Frank Jr. and Jack (Walter. retired 
several years ago) are selling the control-. 
ling stock to Walgreen’s. The sale includes 
Sanborn’s Monterrey branch, the phar- 
maceutical and toilet goods laboratories, 
and the Mexican representation of 26 
United States manufacturers, all for an — 
approximate $2,500,000 U. S. 
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Acme 
Mrs. Quisling, eyes on the ground 


Stroll: Mrs. Vioxun QuisLinc was pho- 
eoneeed as she left her home in a 
suburb of Oslo, Norway, for a walk. Her 
husband was executed by a firing squad 
eight months ago for a with 
the Nazis. Mrs. Quisling is believ 

under arrest. 


Born: A girl, Kathleen Bridget, to Pat 
O’Brien, 46, movie actor, and ELOIsE 
TayLor, 40, former actress; in Santa 
Monica, June 3. The O’Briens have been 
married fifteen years and have three 
adopted children, Margaret Mavourneen, 
13, Patrick Sean, 10, and Terrence Kevin, 
5. They had planned to adopt a fourth 
before they learned they would have a 
child of their own. 

A girl, Kimberly Ann, to Kay Kyser, 40, 
band leader, and Georcia CARROLL, 26, 
former cover girl and singer; in Holly- 
wood, June 3. The Kysers eloped two 
years ago when Georgia was singing with 
Kyser’s band. 


Daddy: SKEEzIx, 25, hero of Frank King’s 
comic strip “Gasoline Alley,” was named 
one of the outstanding fathers of the year 
by the National Father’s Day Committee. 
Skeezix, a veteran, and his wife have a 
14-month-old son, Chipper. 


Affection: In Los Angeles, a judge re- 
fused a divorce to JENNIFER BRUCE 
Gou.p, 21, daughter of the actor Nigel 
Bruce who is suing her husband, Jay 
Goutp III, 26, grandson of the late rail- 
road financier, on charges that he was 
overaffectionate. Married seventeen 
months, the Goulds have a 4-month-old 
son, Bruce. The judge ordered the hear- 
ing continued for 30 days and asked a 
conciliator to try to reconcile the couple. 
“A beautiful wife might expect her hus- 
band to be demonstrative during their 
first year of marriage,” he said. 


to be - 


TRANSITION 


Ouster: LioneL Barrymore, 68, movie 
actor, was removed from the role of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in M-G-M’s atom- 
bomb picture, “The Beginning or the 
End,” after the Roosevelt family protested 
to the studio. The Roosevelts objected 
because the actor was said to have made 
rude remarks about the late President. 
Barrymore, a bitter political foe of F.D.R., 
wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt denying the use 
of strong language, and explaining that 
he admired Roosevelt as a man. 


Blow Up: Vicror Moore, 70, comedian, 
and his son, Robert, 25, also an actor, 
were blown overboard when the elder 
Moore’s cabin cruiser, the Vic Moore, 
exploded and burned off Greenport, Long 
Island. Robert, a former prisoner of the 
Nazis, was treated for third-degree burns 
and shock. His father’s hair was singed. 


Farewell: ANDRE Maunrots, 61, French 
biographer and novelist, announced that 
he was going home after six years in 
exile. In a commencement address at the 
University of Kansas City, where he has 
been a visiting professor since 1944, 
Maurois said it was his “last public 


-appearance in a country that has given 


me . . . the most generous hospitality.” 
He urged Americans to “hold on firmly 
to your institutions and your customs, be- 
cause they are good.” 


Ageless: MisTINGUETT, the French music- 
hall star, was caught in a rare photograph 
on her recent visit to Milan, Italy. “Miss” 
says she is 58 (NEWSWEEK, May 6). But 
most sources agree that she is over 70. 
Her famous legs retain their allure after 
50 years of display. : 





International 
Mistinguett of the million-dollar legs 


- automob: 





International 
The Doolittles make it official 


Married: Lt. Jon DooxiTTLe, 23, son 
of former Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle and 
Mrs.” Doolittle, and Priscr.La JOHNSON, 
19, of Washington; in Washington, June 
5. Doolittle was graduated from West 
Point the day before. 

Sonya Stoxowsxi, 24, daughter of 
Leopold Stokowski, and Fuicut Lt. 
Write H. Tuorsecke, 24, of the Royal 
Netherlands Air Force; in New York, 
June 8. Stokowski and his present wife, 
Gloria Vanderbilt, are in Hollywood. 


Died: ANanpa Manmpot, 20, King of 
Siam, from a bullet wound in the center 
of his forehead, at Bangkok, June 9 (see 
page 50.) 
ACK JOHNSON, 68, former world’s 
Servant boxing champion, from 
ile injuries, in Raleigh, N. C., 
June 10. Johnson held the title from 
1908 to 1915, and was the first and only 
Negro titleholder until the Joe Louis 
era. One of his hobbies, ironically, was 
driving racing cars at breakneck speed. 

Frank Case, 69, host to literary and 
theatrical celebrities at his New York 
hotel, the Algonquin; in New York, June 
7. Alexander Woollcott, Dorothy Parker, 
Robert Benchley, Heywood Broun, and 
other well-known personalities met for 
luncheon at the Algonquin Round Table 
during the ’20s and ’30s. 

Louis K. Liccett, 71, founder of the 
United-Rexall Drug Co. and the Liggett 
drugstore chain; in Washington, D. C., 
June 5. Although he built up a business 
of international proportions, Liggett was 
proudest of his scheme to sell hoarhound 
drops. The stock was moving too slowly 
until he dumped a whole barrel of the 
drops into a display window. 

Grorce A. Horme , 85, founder of 
Hormel & Co:; in Los Angeles, June 4. 


' Hormel built up the meat-packing busi- 


ness from a butcher shop which he started 
with $500 of borrowed money. — 























Henry Clay, in an old letter to his friend, Col. Crow, 
ordered a barrel of this superb Kentucky whiskey 
to take with him to the nation’s capital. . 





















Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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For This Year’s Hay Fever 

Some victims of “seasonal hyperes- 
thetic rhinitis,” which at this time of the 
year bears the Victorian name “rose cold,” 
may have the luck to dry their running 
eyes and noses and toss away their hand- 
kerchiefs. A new drug called Anthallan, 
developed by a German refugee scien- 
tist, Dr. W. S. Loewe, has brought re- 
lief “in a high percentage of cases,” 
according to a report published last week 
in the Bulletin of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

The drug, manufactured by the Nepera 
Chemical Co. of Yonkers, N. Y., is a syn- 
thetic derived from coal tar, from which 
such products as aniline dyes and sulfa 
drugs are also synthesized. While not 
_ yet ready for distribution, Anthallan pre- 
sumably will be on the market in time to 
treat the 5,000,000 Americans who suffer 
from hay fever, another form of rhinitis, 
about Aug 15. A physician must prescribe 
the drug. Doses are reckoned at about 
six pills a day, and good results are se- 
cured within one to three weeks. ; 


al 


DDT Hangover 


What happens when DDT enters the 
human body was revealed for the first 
time last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by Dr. 
M. I. Smith, of the National Institute of 
Health in Bethesda, Md. 

The victim was a farm hand who car- 
ried in his pocket, close to his chewing 
tobacco, a bottle of DDT-kerosene solu- 
tion. When the stopper came loose, an 
undetermined amount of the powerful 
insecticide permeated the tobacco. With- 
out noticing it, the man chewed thé plug. 

Within two hours, he complained of 
nausea, vomiting, acute nervousness, and 
stiff, painful jaws. Unchanged DDT was 
excreted from his kidneys. He also had a 
sore throat for two or three days. 


The excitability and the sore jaws, 
Dr. Smith pointed out, were similar to 
the nervousness, the twitchings, and the 
muscular tremors, especially about the 
head, already noti in animals that 
have had toxic doses of DDT. 


Qe 


This Healthier War 


In both world wars, battle wounds and 
injuries took the same toll—112 of every 
1,000 american combat troops each year. 

But during the war just ended, the 
average soldier enjoyed much _ better 
health than in the first world war, Sur- 

eon General Norman T. Kirk announced 
ast week. The disease rate in the second 
war was 649 per thousand troops per 
year, as compared with 852 in the rst 
war. The death rate from disease was 
0.62 as compared with 41.6. 

Aside from malaria, which rose from 
8.8 in the last war to 18.9 in this one, 
disease statistics took a general drop: 
common respiratory diseases, from 825 

er thousand to 167; venereal diseases, 
om 87 to 43; mumps, from 56 to 4.3; 
measles, from 24 to 3.1; diarrheal com- 
laints, from 22 to 21.4; pneumonia, 
om 19 to 10.9; tuberculosis, from 9.4 
to 1.1; and scarlet fever, from 2.1 to 1.2. 


Par 


Back From Death 


In the last ten years, both the Russian 
and the American press have published 
many exaggerations and misinterpreta- 
tions of the Soviet experiments in re- 
viving the dead. It was said, for example, 
that Soviet scientists had succeeded in 
breathing life into a human body three 
hours dead. More startling, it was re- 
ported that they had restored to life 
nearly 50 front-line combat casualties. 

Now, in the American Review of Soviet 
Medicine, Dr. V. A. Negovski, a leader 
in these experiments, has published the 


first dispassionate and completely factual 
evaluation of Russian attempts at revival 
after death. His study includes respira- 
tion, circulation, carbohydrate metabo- 
lism, brain wave patterns, and changes in 
the nervous system of the dying. It 
claims successes, but admits failures. 
The Reaper Rings Thrice: “Death,” 
says Negovski, “is rarely a sudden cessa- 
tion of life. It is really a pro¢ess involv- 
ing many intermediary stages from life to 
death.” Specifically, the Russian scien- 
tist names three phases of dying: The 
first is known as “agonal,” or the ago- 
nized struggle which comes at the end of 
life; the second is “clinical,” the term 
used when only respiration and circula- 
tion have stopped; and the third is “bio- 
logical,” the death state in which the 
brain cells begin to deteriorate, with no 
chance of revival. 
In the stage called “clinical death,” 
Negovski claims that it is possible to 
restore all the vital functions. For this 
work, Russian doctors use a combination 
of artificial respiration and blood trans- 
fusion. With a pair of bellows, air is 
forced straight into the sagging lungs, 
causing them to expand. Siraultaneovsly, 
a mixture of blood, adrenalin, and glu- 
cose is injected straight into the arteries 
which feed the heart. After the heart has 
started to beat, regular blood transfusions, 
often saturated with oxygen, are given. 
These efforts, Negovski emphasizes, 


-must begin within five and six minutes 


after death—and the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth minutes are the most crucial. Dur- 
ing revival, the heart begins to func- 
tion first; next the tone of the blood 
vessels is reestablished, and finally spon- 
taneous breathing is begun. The central 
nervous system responds later than all 
other body structures. 

How Not to Die: For his monograph, 
Negovski collected the history of 284 
cases of after-death resuscitation up to 








Life’s First Month: The human embryo’s amazing growth 
from seven to 28 days was photographed for Science Illustrated 
by Chester F. Reather of Carnegie Institution: (1) at seven 
days, the new life (enlarged 300 times) is only a flat gray spot 
embedded in the maternal uterine wall; (2) at eighteen days 
it appears as a pear-shaped mass with definite head and tail 


ends; (8) at 28 days, a fluid-filled sac, the chorion, which is 
approximately an inch in diameter at this stage, protects the 
embryo from injury; while the villi, fluffy outgrowths, make 
contact with uterine blood vessels, and (4) inside the chorion, 
the 28-day-old shrimp-like embryo floats safely, head at 
~ the right, heart, already beating, a speck in the inner curve. 

















Those sharp points—even if they only scratch—may let in the deadly 
lockjaw germs so widely distributed in the soil . . . even in street dust, 


LOCKJAW 


Children run greatest risk 


@ Half of the deaths from tetanus (lock- 
jaw) occur among children. Because 
of their rough-and-tumble outdoor ac- 
tivities, they are likely at any time to 
pick up tetanus germs from the soil. 


Those deadly germs can enter 
through any little break in the skin—a 
prick, a splinter, or heel blister. 


There is only one sure way to protect 
your child against tetanus—and that 
is to have him immunized before he 
runs into danger. This beforehand im- 
munization—periodically renewed— 
gives practically 100% protection. 

But if you wait and have your child 
inoculated only after he is injured— 
and has already caught tetanus—he will 
have only a 50-50 chance to live! 


If your child has not been immu- 


~ 


nized against tetanus, consult your doc- 
tor immediately. Do this even if the child 
is us young as six months, because the 
doctor may advise combining tetanus 
immunization with the diphtheria and 
whooping cough immunizations usual- 
ly given at that age (all three vaccines 
can be combined in one dose). 


And to insure renewed immunization 
at the right time, the doctor will give 
you the Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor for his 
immunizations, not only against tetanus, 
but against other preventable diseases. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages .. . some diseases require repeated 








a 








immunizations . . . safety periods vary! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3,281,000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your doc- 
tor for the Immunization Record Card. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and one for you. Get this card 
from your doctor today! Keep it where 
you will see it at least twice a year. 
FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get .. . their special 
danger for babies . . . their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 

Write today for your free copy of 
this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N6-6. 


SHARP & DOHME _ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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Sovfotos 


Dr. Negovski and a Red Army soldier he brought back to life 


1942. In 151 cases (52 per cent), com- 
plete and lasting survival followed. In 
72 cases (27 per cent), revival was only 
temporary, and in 61 cases (21 per cent), 
the experiment failed. 

For his own laboratory tests, covering 
a six-year period, Negovski used about 
250 dogs of various breeds, “killed” by 
extracting their blood. When revival 
methods were begun five to eight minutes 
after clinical death, nearly 100 per cent 
of the animals came back to life. Only 
one dog survived after eight minutes. 

“Temporary revival can occur after 
longer periods of clinical death,” Negov- 
ski observed, “but the animals do not live 
long since the nervous system in such 
animals is incompletely restored.” 

Negovski also describes experiments 
conducted in obstetric wards on 48 new- 
born infants, 34 in the clinical state and 
14 in the agonal. In the first group, the 
revival experiment failed completely in 
21 cases; in three, he was able to restore 
certain functions. Respiration and central 
nervous system functions were brought 
up to normal in six infants in the agonal 
state. Explaining this failure, Negovski 
- reports that in 44 of the 48 cases, au- 
_ topsy revealed hemorrhages of the brain 
and degenerative changes in the inter- 
nal organs. 

Revival “attempts are not possible in 
those cases where death is the result of 
irreversible damage of the vital organs,” 
he concludes. “It is feasible only in such 
acute stages as shock, recent trauma, 
extreme [loss of blood], and asphyxia.” 

Summing up, Negovski states bluntly 
that he is not concerned with “the inevi- 
table physiologic death which comes as a 
result 9 natural senile changes in the 
organism.” Test of the Russian revival- 
after-death technique can be made with 
an even chance of success only in the 
case of “premature pathologic death,” 
which follows wounds, acute diseases 
(not chronic), and such accidents as 
automobile crashes, drowning, and car- 
bon-monoxide poisoning. 


Earth’s Germ Killers 


Perhaps the greatest medical service 
that penicillin and streptomycin have 
done is to focus scientific investigation on 
other potential antibiotics in the soil, 
water, and vegetation. The search for 
these new weapons has been swift, ad- 
venturous—and rewarding. Four success- 
ful new germ killers have just been re- 
ported: 

@ Subtilin: That this powerful drug, ex- 
tracted from Bacillus subtilis, has a defi- 
nite effect on experimental tuberculosis in 
laboratory animals was announced by 
Drs. A. J. Salle and Gregory Jann of the 
University of California. They reported a 
definite suppressive effect on experi- 
mental tuberculosis in guinea pigs. Sub- 
tilin also works well on type-three pneu- 
monia and anthrax. 

@ Eumycin: In test-tube experiments 
only, this antibiotic, recovered from dust 
cultures in the air, shows remarkable ac- 
tivity against tuberculosis and diphtheria 
germs, and also against the fungi which 
cause athlete’s foot, according to two 
Dallas, Texas, doctors, Edwin A. Johnson 
and Kenneth L. Burdon of the Baylor 
University College of Medicine. 

@ A-10 and A-105: From the soil around 
potted plants, four University of Penn- 
sylvania scientists, Drs. Albert Kelner, 
Walter Kocholaty, Renate Junowicz- 
Kocholaty, and Harry E. Morton, isolated 
two new germicides, which as yet re- 
main unnamed. In laboratory tests, they 
appear to be effective against hoid 
and paratyphoid fever, cholera, dysen- 
tery, anthrax, and tuberculosis. In one 
experiment with animals, they showed 
promising results against the pneumonia 
caused by Friedlander’s bacillus. 

@ Clavacin: This chemical, produced by 
an organism isolated from manure, may 
be the answer to deadly lockjaw. Drs. 
Bruno Puetzer and Thomas C. Grubb, 
Vick Chemical Co. researchers, have 
found that clavacin neutralizes the poison 
created by the tetanus bacillus, which 
causes this dreaded condition. 


- 


SCIENCE 





Semaphore Unseen 

With radios silenced and radar turned 
off to avoid enemy detection, blacked-out 
convoys in the Pacific steamed toward 
their destinations. By day, ships traveling 
close together could signal with lights or 
semaphore flags. But at night, the stand- 
ard blinker lights used for Morse-code 
messages could not be risked in sub- 
marine-infested water. And as one officer 
put it, “When a ship in convoy broke 
down and had to signal to the lead vessel 
for help, it was always one o'clock in the 
morning.” 

Last week, the Navy announced a pre- 
viously secret device by which vessels in 
convoy managed to maintain night sig- 
nals without revealing their presence to 
enemy observers. In a tricky adaptation 
of infra-red rays, Navy Bureau of Ships 
scientists fitted the ordinary blinker lights 
with special hoods and filters that blocked 
out the visible light and permitted just 
the invisible infra-red rays to pass. These 
rays could be picked up only by specially 
designed infra-red binocular-style receiv- 
ers. With the invisible light equipment, 
the messages came silently as a succes- 
sion of dots and dashes of light on a tiny 
fluorescent screen fitted into the receiv- 
ing set. 

Wartime use of infra-red equipment 
was confined to the Pacific. But at one 
stage of the war, the Germans were 
unable to locate American radar fre- 
quencies in the antisubmarine detection 
operations in the Atlantic. They put their 
scientists to work on a frantic six-month 
search for infra-red countermeasures, only 
to discover we were using radar after all. 





U.8. Navy Photo 
Invisible light transmitter and receiver 
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Comet, Comet, Burning Bright 

At 2 o'clock on the morning of May 80, 
David Rotbart, Washington liquor dealer 
and amateur astronomer, trained a small 
pair of binoculars on the heavens. There, 
in the constellation of Cygnus (the swan), 
he spotted a bright new comet of the 
sixth magnitude, moving rapidly toward 
the northwest. 

The next day, the United States Naval 
Observatory confirmed Rotbart’s discov- 
ery. At the same time, word that the same 
comet had been sighted just four hours 
previously by a Czechoslovakian woman 
scientist named Pajdusakova was received 
at the Harvard College Observatory. The 
newcomer will be called the Pajdusakova- 
Rotbart comet after the two discoverers.. 

But some astronomers raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the Pajdusakova-Rot- 


- bart phenomenon was a new comet after 


all. It might be a comet known as 1862 II, 
discovered in 1862 and not seen since, 
they suggested. 

The few comets which appear to travel 
on hyperbolic or parabolic paths leave 
the solar system never to return. Those 
which move on ellipses return at varying 
intervals. (The famous Halley’s comet re- 
turns every 76 years.) 

But whether a comet is parabolic or 
elliptic cannot be determined unless it 
makes a second appearance, and in cases 
of exceptionally long ellipses requiring 
from 10,000 to 20,000 years for the cir- 
cuit, there has not been time in the his- 
tory of the heavens to record two ap- 
pearances. 

When the Pajdusakova-Rotbart comet 
was sighted, it was impossible to say 
whether its orbit was a parabola or an 
ellipse. But the chance that it is a long 
ellipse has enough scientific foundation to 
“a astronomers think that the new 
comet’s path, when it is plotted, will co- 
incide with that of the old 1862 II, re- 
turning to the vicinity of the earth and 
the sun after 84 years. 


Pa 


Electrical Snow 

- In the wartime study of precipitation 
static (NEwsweex, April 22), few ri- 
ments were more important than those 
with snowflakes. Although the amount of 
electrical charge in each tiny snow- 
flake is insignificant, the combined 
charge contained in millions of flakes in 
a cloud of snow represents annoying 
static for any aircraft in the vicinity. 
Hitting a plane at high speed, one par- 
ticle can break into from 30 to 500 
fragments, so that in even the mildest 
snow fi enough electricity is pro- 
duced to out radio signals. 

Last week, V. J. Schaefer, General Elec- 
tric Co. research physicist, described for 
the first time the results of experiments 
which enabled Army and Navy fliers to 
understand, and overcome to some extent, 
this kind of interference. 


To examine the perishable snow crys- 


tals, Schaefer dropped them into a 
syrupy plastic solution which hardened 
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refrigerators ... 124,298 washing 
machines... 160.032 automobiles 


Who are these families? They are the ones 
who have chosen the Chicago Daily News as their 
preferred HOME newspaper. How do you know 
that these families are planning such large scale 
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vealed the facts 


This group of Daily News readers represents 
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paper—Chicago’s HOME newspaper, the Chicago 
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With its selected mass circulation, the Daily 
News offers such a rich variety of sales oppor- 
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advertiser seeking MAXIMUM sales in Chicago! 
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of the Chicago Daily News, representing @ 
valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 
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and preserved their shapes. He found the 
lowest electrical charges in the small and 
smooth dry crystals that drop from cirrus 
clouds-in extremely cold weather. The 
higher charges were present in the large 
and lacelike wet flakes that fall in masses 
when the temperature is just below 
freezing. 

The study included the effects of fric- 
tion on snowflakes, Flakes hitting a metal 
plate at 65 miles per hour had their elec- 
trical charge increased as much as 100 
times in some cases. 

Schaefer also described a “ghost storm” 
—an electrical effect similar to that in a 
snowstorm but occurring while the sk 

_is clear. In this weird phenomenon, whic 
has baffled many fliers, snow crystals 
evaporate in dry air, leaving their elec- 
trical charges to float around and play 
hob with aircraft communications. 


Qa 


Thirty-Second Spectrometer 


At the peak of military demand for 
magnesium alloys for aircraft parts, in- 
spectors rejected one-sixth of the Dow 
Chemical Co.’s ingots because of compo- 
sition errors of a few thousandths of one 
per cent. Even with the spectrograph, the 
quickest method of quantitative analysis, 
the liquid alloys changed composition so 
rapidly that within 30 minutes—the time 
required for the analysis—the findings 
were no longer accurate. 

What Dr. J. L. Saunderson, chief of 
Dow’s spectroscopy laboratory, needed 
was a device to control the composition 
of the molten metal so that it could be 
poured at precisely the right moment. He 
hit upon it last year with his “direct- 
reading spectrometer,” an apparatus 
which assures accurate analysis of an 
alloy within 30 seconds. 

Now in use at Dow, the new spectrom- 
eter, a modification of the slow and 
steady prism spectroscope and spectro- 
graph which depend on a spectrum with 
characteristic colored lines to show the 
elements present in a sample, reveals on 
a set of dials the percentage of the vari- 
ous elements in the metal studied. Light 
from a spark between two electrodes falls 
on a grating which acts as a prism. The 
identifying line from each element pass- 
es through a slit to an electron-multi- 
plying phototube. Amplified 200,000 
times, the current produced by each line 
charges a condenser to a voltage propor- 
tional to the amount of the element. 
After twenty-five seconds, the machine 
stops the spark and the condensers dis- 
ae through amplifiers, thus operatin 
small motors connected to calibrate 
dials. When the dial comes to rest, ap- 
proximately five seconds later, the opera- 
tor can read off the figures as easily as 
those on a cash register. 

Dow officials claim that the new spec- 
trometer is easier and cheaper to handle 
than the old machine. Instead of requir- 
ing a trained spectrographer with at 
least a year’s experience, it can be oper- 
ated by a high-school graduate “trained 
in one day.” 
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Musical Maneuvers: This is how 
Fritz Reiner looks to a second-row vio- 
linist as he rehearses for the Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour (ABC, 8 p.m., EDT). 


The Whiz Kids 

New York listeners who knew radio’s 
newest whiz kids only by courtesy of their 
receiving sets last week saw them in the 
flesh. In town for a brief holiday from 
Hollywood, Johnny Guedel and Art Link- 
letter, master mind and great mouthpiece 
respectively of People Are Funny (NBC, 
Friday, 9-9:30 p.m., EDT) and G. E. 
Houseparty (CBS, Monday-Friday, 4- 
4:25 p.m., EDT), promptly put their 
zany audience-participation broadcasts 
into Manhattan studios, with the usual 
hilarious results. 

The success story of their four-year 
zoom from obscurity to a $250,000 annual 
income had preceded them. It was the 
typical Hollywood make-believe-come- 
true of two country boys with brains and 
ambition who struck it rich. Guedel, seri- 
ous and partly bald, was born 33 years 
ago in Portland, Ind., built roads for the 
WPA, and collected rejection slips before 
Hal Roach drafted him as a junior writer 
for Our Gang and Laurel and Hardy 
comedies. Thirty-four years old and a 
native of Moose Jaw, Sask., Linkletter 
learned how as radio writer and director 
at the San Diego, Dallas, and San Fran- 
cisco fairs. The two men met in 1941 over 
a cup of coffee in the Hollywood Brown 
Derby. That’s where their profitable mis- 
chief was born. 

Guedel put the screen’s broad slap- 
stick-type comedy on the air with effec- 
tive results. Linkletter found that his 
glib ad-libbing on local shows also clicked 
coast-to-coast. Guedel on his own wrote 
and sold Jackie Coogan’s new show, For- 
ever Ernest (CBS, Monday, 8-8:30 p.m., 
EDT), and helped the Nelsons work out 
their Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet 
(CBS, Sunday, 6-6:30 p.m., EDT). 

Linkletter*who wants to be No. 1 man 
in television, got a start Tuesday, June 11, 
when NBC televised People Are Funny 
in a special broadcast from Radio City. 
But to Guedel it was just another show. 
His ambition is more new programs for 
his stable of winners. 


Sound Sack 
“The Voice” is being replaced this 


" week by a little ex-GI who has just found 


his voice. Frank Sinatra’s bobby soxers 
who tune in each Wednesday (CBS, 9 
p.m., EDT) heard 
a sharp change of 
pace on June 12, 
when George Ba- 
ker’s The Sad Sack 
(Herb Vigran, an 
ex-GI) took over 
Frankie’s spot for 
the summer. Sinatra 
introduced The 
Sack on June 5. 
Baker drew this 
picture of The Sack 
at the mike for 
NEWSWEEK. 
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One of a serses descrsbing Cyanamid’s many activities 


% bil Mommy said a loat of bread ” 


FOR CENTURIES, bread has remained “the 
staff of life,” the staple item of food on 
everybody’s table. In this country alone, 
approximately forty million loaves of 
bread are consumed every day. 


In supplying our flour needs, the flour 
milling industry of the United States has 
become the most efficient in the world. 
Much of this efficiency lies in the indus- 
try’s good housekeeping, which results in 
a maximum amount of clean and whole- 
some flour from each bushel of grain. 


Control of insects is an important part 
of modern mill operations; and by the de- 
velopment of ACRYLON*, a powerful new 
“spot” fumigant, Cyanamid again has 
made it easier for American millers to 
supply our nation’s increasing flour needs 


MOLDING 


—and those of less fortunate people 
abroad. 


ACRYLON is highly effective in control- 
ling insect infestation in and around mill 
machinery, conveyors and bins. It 
is highly toxic to all flour mill in- 
sects and their larvae, yet has no 
effect on the nutritional value or 
baking qualities of flour. ACRYLON 
can be applied with speed and 
simplicity. 

As a leading chemical manufac- 
turer, Cyanamid long has pio- 
neered in the development of fumi- 
gants and insecticides for use in 
industry, agriculture, commerce, 
and by professional pest control 
operators. ACRYLON is but the 


latest of several Cyanamid products in 
world-wide use in protecting food, cloth- 
ing and other commodities against insect 
and rodent pests. Trade Mark 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














The Glider Express speeds Fresh Food anywhere... 
by Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 








AERIAL FREIGHT TRAINS OF TOMORROW, a string of 
gliders towed by an air cargo plane, will fly 
fresh fruits, vegetables and regional delica- 
cies from the South and far West, direct to 
winterbound states. Each glider carries 2 
tons, the mother ship 6, and safe landings 
will be assured through remote control by 


ground radio. a 
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IN COLD OR WARM CLIMATE, wherever home 
is, you'll cheer the way Seagram’s V.O. 
Canadian glides into your life. Very smooth, 
very light, above all, very clean-tasting, this 
imported luxury whisky will bring you a 











new and unmatched idea of what a high- 
ball should be. Taste it... enjoy its unique 
lightness tonight. 

This Whisky is 6 Years Old—86.8 Proof. 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York. 


SeagvawsV.O. canapmAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Boston’s Own Cartoonists 


For the occasion, the prim Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts served, not the cus- 
tomary tea, but drinks mixed by an ex- 
bartender employe. The occasion was a 
preview of the museum’s first cartoon 
show since David Low exhibited there 
five years ago. The exhibitors this week 
were Boston’s two famous commuters: 
Gluyas (pronounced Glooyas) Williams, 
whose drawings of suburbia appear in 64 
newspapers (Bell Syndicate, Inc.), The 
New Yorker, Cosmopolitan, and other 
magazines; and Francis W. Dahl, of The 
Boston Herald. 


The museum hung 100 Williams orig- 


inals, mostly from The New Yorker, and 
53 Dahls, all from The Herald, the only 
publication he ever has drawn for. 

The San Francisco-born, 58-year-old 
Williams is a Yankee by adoption. Dahl, 
now 88, is one by birth (at Wollaston, 
Mass., just outside Boston). Both are now 
neighbors and close friends who com- 
mute to their offices daily from Newton. 
Both have a line that looks deceptively 
easy, though Dahl's is heavier and far less 
detailed than Williams’s. 

Both get something different out of the 
same raw material. Dahl's mutton- 
chopped Mr. Saltoncabot, prissy Miss 
Boston, and even his man-eating pigeons 
’ and moth-eaten squirrels of the Common 
are distinctly parochial. Williams’s be- 
wildered commuters, club-car raconteurs, 
terrifying club ladies, and enfants terri- 
bles from Newton would be equally at 
home in the suburbs of Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, or Philadelphia. 

But Boston claims them both. Henry P. 
Rossiter, curator of prints at the museum, 
pointed out that this was the first time 
two “local” cartoonists had shared space 
amidst the museum’s old masters. “They’re 
both damned good,” he summed up. 




















Freedom to Criticize: Though the 
Supreme Court admitted this cartoon. 
“held up the law to public obloquy,” last 
week it unanimously reversed Florida 
state convictions of The Miami Herald 
and its associate editor, John D. Penne- 
kamp, for contempt in publishing 
the cartoon and two critical editorials. 





Gannett’s Forty Years 


Promptly at 3:30 p.m. on Monday last 
week, a line of private cars crawled up 
the winding one-lane road leading to the 
summit of 1,000-foot Talcott Mountain, 
10 miles west of Hartford, Conn. At’the 
peak, more than 100 top executives, edi- 
tors, and advertising officials of Frank E. 
Gannett’s newspaper chain piled out of 
the cars onto a landscaped clearing sur- 
rounding the 165-foot stone and stucco 





Times Tower, owned by Gannett’s Hart- 
ford Times. 

The tower, its surrounding buildings, 
and the 400-acre tract were bought by 
The Times two years ago from the estate 


-of Gilbert F. Heublein, who lavished on 


the property more than one million of the 
several million dollars he made in. the 
liquor business. The Times wanted the 
Connecticut Valley landmark as a show- 
place and home for future radio and 
television operations. 

To this picturesque setting, the Gan- 
nett men had come to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of their boss’s plunge into 
the newspaper business. Happily, the an- 
niversary date coincided with the semi- 
annual Gannett news and advertising 
seminar, normally held at the chain’s 


Rochester, N. Y., headquarters. At The . 


Times's request, Gannett switched the 
conference to Hartford and showed off 
his paper’s showplace to Gov. Raymond 
Baldwin of Connecticut and other guests, 
as well as the visiting Gannetteers. 
From the beige-carpeted, modemistic- 
ally furnished lounge atop the eight- 
story tower, they swung a field glass over 
broad stretches of Gannett land:. west- 
ward into New York State, where seven- 
teen of his 21, mostly small-town, papers 
are- published, eastward across the to- 
bacco-planted bailiwick of The Times, 
and north into Massachusetts, as yet alien 


territory. 

On the way down, the visitors looked 
in on smartly appointed bedrooms with 
adjoining baths on each of seven floors, 
all connected by a crank-operated inter- 
communication phone system. Then they 
roamed the grounds until a loudspeaker 
summoned them to the big event of the 
day—a clambake. 

After the steaming clams, the apron- 
equipped guests were givep a lobster, 
chicken, sweet potato, Irish potato, and 
an ear of corn apiece, neatly done up in 
a mesh bag, and eaten at tables in a 
Chautauqua-like tent. In deference to 
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The Williams characters would be at home in any city 


. - - Dahl’s little man and pigeons are strictly Boston 


Boston Herald 
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A full vacation, or just a couple of 
days away from it all? Here’s your 
modern magic carpet .. . swift, lux- 


urious Capitaliners! 


All you have to do is decide which of 
many pleasures you'll want to enjoy. 
Surf or sun . .. brisk mountain air 
ee  trout-teeming streams .. . or 
metropolitan fun-spots. The choice 


is yours... by Capitaliner! 


The cost? Why fares have 
never been lower! Just ask your 
CAPITAL AIRLINES ticket office 


Samir sre mane 
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or travel agent! 














Gannett’s teetotalism, no hard drinks 
were served, but the diners could wash 
down their victuals with all the ale and 
beer they wanted. The dinner ended with 
a tribute to Gannett by Frank Tripp, his 
bulky, convivial first partner and “no- 
man.” Tripp quipped: “We've been to- 
gether 40 years, during which Fve done 
all your drinking for you.” 

Frank E. Gannett, who never started 
a newspaper, operates numerically the 
biggest string of papers in the nation. 
But in combined circulation (876,409) 
and income (1945 gross: $11,458,635; 
net, $1,082,555) his 21 papers rank third, 
behind Hearst and Scripps-Howard. In 
type dress, Gannett newspapers vary 
widely, but otherwise bear a marked 
family resemblance: complete absence of 
liquor ads, news “as local as the town 
pump,” unsensational dry reporting, and 
occasional crusades for civic betterment. 

‘F. E. G. Would Like’: Gannett 
prides himself on his editors’ local au- 
tonomy. “I challenge you to find anybody 
on our papers who has ever been told 
what he must write,” he says. Gannett 
men agree that no “musts” emanate from 
Rochester, but they also know it does 
not pay to ignore too many —_— slips 
that begin “F.E.G. would like this.” 
Also, Gannett critics have accused his 
Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker News of 
being tolerant of the O'Connell Demo- 
cratic machine (which controls $60,000 
in legal advertising), and the New York 
capital was once swept by the wisecrack: 
“The ‘Knick-News’ is being edited from 
the [Hotel] Ten Eyck. bar”—favorite 
hangout of Democratic bosses. 

Born in the scenic Finger Lake area of 
Western New York, Gannett knew only 
harsh poverty as a boy, and at 9 started 
to earn his spending money. He worked 
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Gannett (left) is fascinated by Governor Baldwin's corn technique 


his way through high school and Cornell 
University, where he caught the eye of 
Jacob Gould Schurman, then Cornell 
president. When Schurman headed a 
mission to the Philippines in 1899, Gan- 
nett, who had graduated the preceding 
year, went along as his secretary. 
‘Why Don’t You .. .” Returning in 
1900, Gannett successively worked as 
city editor of The Ithaca (N. Y.) News 
(later absorbed into The Ithaca Journal 
when he bought it), took a fling at news- 
papering in New York and Pittsburgh, 
and then, in 1906, showed up at Elmira, 


N. Y. With $3,000 in savings and $17,- 
000 in loans, he bought a half interest in 
The Elmira Gazette. He got an even bet- 


ter bargain in Tripp, then a $16-a-week 
reporter on The Gazette and now Gan- 
nett’s able general manager. Gannett’s 
expansion since has followed the Elmira 
formula: save money, establish credit, buy 
a paper, preferably one with little or no 
opposition. Today Gannett has news- 
paper monopolies in a dozen towns. 

Like those of many successful pub- 
lishers, Gannett’s forays into itics 
ended in flops. Few besides himself took 
his bid in 1940 for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination seriously, and he later 
admitted it was a mistake. As head of 
the National Committee to Uphold Con- 
stitutional Government, Gannett led a 
far more successful crusade against the 
Supreme Court packing bill in 1935. But 
the committee’s later lobbying threw the 
naive Gannett into association with 
Coughlinites and others of such dubious 
ilk that once, before his assembled edi- 
tors at Rochester, the outspoken Tripp 
a ak — you get the hell om 
of politics and back to newspapering 
At 69, Gannett seems to have taken the 
advice to heart. 
























































“Right—that's why we 
— chose Armorubber Kellys.” 


@ Let this picture put a bee in your bonnet—about 
tires. After 52 years of constant improvement, you 
naturally expect new Kellys to give better all-around 
performance than ever. And it’s true! 

With improved Armorubber treads compounded 
from American-made materials, Kellys today are 














setting a new high standard of safety, economy and 
long mileage. The toughness and dependability of 
every Kelly are proof of the extra care and skill 
which our craftsmen lavish on the tires they build. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
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FINANCE: Boss Banker to a Hungry World 


Under the Bretton Woods agreement 
the $30,000-a-year president of the 
World. Bank is elected by the twelve 
executive directors. Actually the United 
States controls the job, since it put up 
more than a third of the capital, and its 
director, Emilio Collado, formerly of the 
State Department, has an extra vote for 
every share of stock the United States 
holds. Practically, because the bank ex- 
pects to sell most of its bonds on the 
American market, the president must be 
an American who commands respect in 
Wall Street. 

President Truman offered the job to 
Lewis Douglas, former budget director, 
who preferred to keep his 
present position as president 
of the Mutual Lite Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. Un- 
til the afternoon of June 3 
the President had no idea 
whom he would ask next. 
Then Secretary of State 
Byrnes called: What about 
Eugene Meyer? Like Byres, 
the 70-year-old Meyer is a 
Bernard Baruch disciple. Mr. 
Truman liked the idea, but 
told Byrnes to try it on Fred 
Vinson, who was then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and 
chairman of both the bank ° 
and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Reached in New 
York, Vinson gave his bless- 
ing. 
Next morning at 10:30 the 
bank’s executive directors 
were called together. Collado 
nominated Meyer. The other 
eleven unanimously approved. 
Meyer was sent for. He ex- 
pressed his “profound sense 
of responsibility,” and out- 
lined the job: 

“The world is well aware 
today of the food famine. At 
the same time we must be- 
come equally aware that the 
world is starving for the products of in- 
dustry. The bank was organized to pro- 
mote reconstruction and development in 
both these essential activities.” 

The Father of RFC: The world’s 
boss banker is the son of a Jewish immi- 
grant from Alsace who settled in Los 
Angeles when it was a frontier town. The 
first Eugene Meyer became a banker b 
owning one of the few safes in whi 
gold-rush miners could cache their dust. 
Later he became a representative of the 
French banking house, Lazard Fréres. 
Young Eugene spent two years at the 
University of California, took his bache- 
lor’s ‘degree at Yale in 1895, and then 
went to Wall Street where a job awaited 


him in Lazard Fréres’ office. Opening his 
own brokerage office in 1901, Meyer had 
made a fortune by 1917, when Baruch 
called him to Washington to head the 
nonferrous metals division of the War 
Industries Board. 

Later President Wilson made Meyer 
head of the War Finance Corp. Under 
Coolidge he served as Federal farm loan 
commissioner. In 19380, Hoover named 
him governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. A year later, when the distress of 
industry was growing, Meyer wrote the 
bill creating the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and served as its first chairman. 


When Roosevelt became Président, Meyer 





International 


Meyer: The world needs industry as well as food 


bought the bankrupt Washingtun Post for 
$825,000 and continued to play an in- 
fluential political role from the sidelines. 


_His paper supported most Roosevelt poli- 


cies during the war and, more recently, 
the proposed British loan. 
Significance-—— 

The eyes of a hungry world are upon 
Meyer. He will be a standard bearer of 
capitalism in a world where state social- 
ism has been gaining rapid headway. One 
of his biggest jobs will be to try to make 
the bank truly international by bringin 
Russia into the organization. He will 
have primary responsibility for ration- 
ing the bank's lending ability among 
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the many countries who want to use it. 
By his influence over the conditions of 
International Bank loans, he can promote 
the creation of exportable wealth rather 
than aggressive military power, and thus 
exert a strong influence toward a better 
world standard of living. No banker ever 
had a greater opportunity. 


la 


GRAIN: Long and Short of It 


Ceres, the goddess of grain, whose 31- 
foot aluminum statue surmounts Chi- 
cago’s tallest building, the Board of 
Trade, ruled over dismay and confusion 
last week. Below her, in the vast rectan- 
gle of the Grain Pit, traders awaiting the 
9:30 opening gong on Monday morning 
heard instead an announcement that all 
trading was suspended by court order. 

The closing, which lasted only two 
hours, was the latest act in a comedy of 
errors that began on May 8, when the 
government announced higher grain ceil- 
ing prices effective May 13 (NEwsweEEx, 
May 20). At that time the government 
asked the exchange to settle existing fn- 
tures contracts at the close of Saturday, 
May 11, at the old prices—to prevent 
speculators who had bought in anticipa- 
tion of the rise from plucking a $9,500,- 
000 profit. On May 12 the board an- 
nounced a regulation which. did nearly 
all the government asked: It, limited 
trading in existing: contracts to liquida- 
tion only, and at the old ceilings. A 
ulator who had bought could sell only at 
the old price, a short. could buy only at 
that price. 

On May 21, one of the country’s big- 
gest grain dealers, Cargill, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, filed suit in the Chicago Federal 
Court asking triple, undetermined dam- 
ages from the board. It charged the ac- 
tion made worthless the firm’s commit- 
ments for 2,864,000 bushels’ of corn 
futures, 2,040,000 of wheat, 500,000 of 

, oats, 375,000 of barley, and 200,000 of 


. Yye, because the sellers or short interests 


‘could welch on delivery without penalty. 
; Confusion Compounded: Fright- 


'-ened by the suit, the board of di- 


rectors turned to the government. They 


"asked a directive covering what they had 


ordered. The government officials evi- 
dently decided such a directive would 
exceed their powers; they left the board 
in the lurch. The then reversed 
itself: It declared the old contracts hence- 
forth could be sold at new ceilings—that 
is, the long interests could pluck the 
$9,500,000—and sellers who defaulted 
would be penalized the full amount of 
the price increase. 

is satisfied Cargill, but it created 
new enemies among the short interests. 
Robert W. Buckley, a “spreader’—a 
trader who plays both long and short— 
persuaded Federal Judge William H. 
Holly to issue the order which closed the 
exchange. The board got Federal Judge 
Elwyn R. — to issue anoth 
opening it. The board was temporarily 
out of the stew, but still sweating, Some 















Tommy’s school days are over... forever. 


Today, there is a strange hush over the class- 
room, and eyes that should be on books and les- 
sons keep wandering to the vacant desk... 


Tommy’s desk. 


The tragedy of Tommy is the tragedy of 3,000 
boys and girls of school age who are killed each 
year by automobiles—victims of their own heed- 


lessness and motorists’ carelessness. 


LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


We can...we must ...do our part to help save 
the lives of American children. For a child’s irre- 
sponsibility adds to a driver’s responsibility. 

Join the Maryland in its efforts to reduce the 
toll of traffic accidents. Train your children to be 
careful crossing streets. Train yourself to drive 
slowly. ..alertly...safely at all times. The wheel 
of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 








Preferred by 
immers for fit, comfort 
hat friendly feeling 

fy a wool knit can give! 
Fica’s unchallenged 


swimwear leader! 


GANTNER & MATTERN CO., S.F., Chicago, N.Y.C. 
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critics said it should have ignored the 
government’s request; the Minneapo- 
lis Exchange had done so, and Minne- 
apolis hadn't had all this hurly-burly. 


The Drinker’s Drought 


Losing a week end may soon take quite 
a bit of doing. America is entering on a 
period which drinkers may come to re- 
member as the Great Drought. What a 
constitutional amendment could not do, 
a world food shortage may accomplish: 
cut down American drinking. 

Restrictions on the amount of grain 
allowed for distilling have grown pro- 
gressively tighter. After V-J Day distillers 
were given no more than ten days’ normal 
supply a month. President Truman’s food 
order last Feb. 6 slashed this to five days. 
For May, June, and fuly the Agriculture 
Department cut distilleries to three days’ 
operation a month. 

Shut off from wheat, corn, and rye sup- 
plies, liquor makers are casting hopeful 
eyes at this year’s expected surplus crop 
of potatoes. Alcohol made from potatoes 
could stretch the available whisky by in- 
creasing the neutral spirits used in blends. 
Last week, the Agriculture Department 
said distillers had put in big bids for the 
spuds, but the government hasn’t yet de- 
cided what their allotments will be. Since 
potatoes can be dehydrated for shipping, 
the outlook for distillers was not too 
hopeful there. 

Bars are already beginning to run out 
of beer. The anticipated demand is 11,- 
000,000 barrels for each of the hot sum- 
mer months; production will be a scant 
5,600,000 barrels a month. Brewers have 
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beer concentrating on bottled beers; the 

rofit margin is higher, bottles keep 
brand names before the public, and more 
workers can be kept on the payroll.* 
Draft beer, 60 per cent of. sales before 
the war, has dropped now to about 30 
per cent; it may be down to 20 per cent 
by July. Since March, Pabst had sold 
draft beer only in Milwaukee and in 
Peoria, Ill. 


ENTERPRISE: A Lantern Aloft 


From Lexington, Mass., this week came 
shots which, if not heard round the world, 
were heard in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago. They were fired in 
full-page newspaper ads by a self-ap- 
pointed Minute Man—Allen W. Rucker, 
48, Virginia-born business management 
counselor who has lived for the last eight- 
een years in Lexington. 

A veteran of the first world war, 
Rucker lost a son in the second one. His 
loss set him wondering how he could help 
bring America nearer the ideal for which 
such men died. It seemed to him Ameri- 
ca’s_ victory, and _ greatest strength, 
stemmed from the fact that its citizens 
owned the world’s best tools of produc- 
tion. Who owned these tools? y, ev- 
eryone who owned a bond or a share of 
stock, an insurance policy or a bank ac- 
count—practically eve y. What more 
natural, Rucker asked Rucker, than to 
organize a Tool Owners Union, to coun- 
teract such pressure groups as labor un- 
ions, which he felt were holding back 








*The United States Brewers Foundation estimates 
present layoffs at 20,000 to 25,000. 
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Here to Stay: Melvin Lundberg has a tractor on his 120-acre farm in Pomeroy, 
Iowa, but he thinks it’s more trouble to use than his five-horse team. He be- 
lieves that farmers who use modern machinery have to work just as hard as he does. 

















Minute Man Rucker: “Unite, unite!” 


production? From his office above the 
Harvard cooperative store in Cambridge 
he mapped his strategy. 

To Spread the Alarm: Last Dec. 17 
he bought fifteen minutes of radio time 
on the Boston station WCOP, and spoke 
his thoughts out loud. Rep. Fred L. Craw- 
ford of Michigan had the address re- 
printed in the Congressional Record. Let- 
ters began to come in. The response en- 
couraged him to buy a page in the weekly 
Lexington Minute Man. 

A second Minute Man message brought 
more letters from businessmen, lawyers, 
and ordinary citizens. In February Rucker 
incorporated the Tool Owners Union in 
Delaware. By May he had found enough 
support to buy full-page ads in New York 
and Boston papers. This week and last, 
the ads blossomed again and extended to 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

The TOU advertising is solid reading 
m.‘ter under the headline: “Now, a new 
way to get action for ‘Today’s Forgotten 
Man’ in strikes, shortages, and inflation.” 
The way: Join the TOU and build up 
political power through numbers. 

“The fundamental human right of bar- 
gaining belongs to the tool owners... . 
quite as much as it belongs to the tool 
users . . . The 50,000,000 tool owners 
[Rucker’s own figure] organized for the 
Purpose of regaining equality before the 
aw, reasserting their fundamental hu- 
man right to enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bor and self-denial, and reestablishing 
their position as the primary source of the 
workers’ ‘productivity and prosperity.” 

cy a Every Middlesex: Rucker 
won't say how many members the TOU 
has, but “every mail brings them in b 
the hundreds.” He is convinced the “r 
and file of white-collar workers” will re- 

nd. At his last count, 72 per cent of 

e TOU members were of the $1 variety. 
The other 28 per cent, except for one 
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it’s a hot summer 
eee wasn’t it? 
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YOU'LL ALMOST have to read it to 

know it’s hot when you install an 

R & M Attic Fan. Takes all the sting 

‘Su out of scorchers. Makes it so easy 

> to forget what’s happening outside. 
Cucumber-cool cea 


days and sleep- 
x QR like-a-baby 
nights are all 


yours... all sum- 
mer...for less 
than the cost of a 
week’s vacation! 








YOU'RE RENTING a small house or apart- 
ment? Then lose track of the thermometer 
with an R&M Portable Home Cooler. 
Fits snugly into open window—drives hot 
air out, draws cool air in. It’s quiet! Ex- 
tends only 6% inches 
into the room. It’s port- 
able—youtake it along 
when you move! 





df 
OR DISPEL those dog days with an R & M Ban- 
ner Fan. Comes out on top when compared with 
other fans costing DOLLARS more! P. S. AU 
R & M Fans are still scarce. See <7 
your electrical appliance dealer, 
now! Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan {! 
Sales Division, Springfield, Obio; or | 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

















NEW YORK STATE 
WIDMER’S WINES 


and Vermouths 
Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES, N.Y. 















Infiltration 
of Summer 
Dust and Rain 
Through 
Window Cracks! _ 


CHAMBERLIN 


"Be cmmucnun comranr of nena | 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 





Commercial, Institutional, industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep out dust 
and rain. a woodwork, draperies and walls 
clean. Save cleaning work and expense. Stop 
rattles; make windows easy to operate. Improve 
storm window efficiency. When cold weather 
comes, they pay for themselves in fuel savings. 
leader for years. 2-1/2 million satisfied cus- 
tomers. All work done by factory-trained in- 
stallers. Mail coupon for foo survey. No obli- 
gation. Get yours now! 


, 

Aleo FREE SURVEY-—can 
leselation, Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


Chemberlin Company 
1312 LeBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. . . 
Please tell me about Chamberlin Senge 


| fo (type of b oe | » 








1 Nome. 
| 


| Address. 


| 
—o———— cee 
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$1,000 “life membership,” sent in $5 to 
$100 each. 

Rucker’s goal is a local chapter in every 
Congressional district, to function as an 
opposite number to the ClIO-sponsored 
Political Action Committee. 


oo 


SALES: Choosy Buyers 


Alert retailers last week noted new 
signs of carefulness among customers. 

Samples: 
@ With radio production now 1,250,000 
sets a month, nearly up to the 1941 pre- 
war level, dealers found some of the 40 
new brands in the field were not moving 
as fast as expected. Prices are at least 20 
per cent higher than the prewar list prices 
on comparable models. : 
@ A New York trade journal, Fashion 
Trades Newsletter, said of the woolen 
market: “Selectivity has already returned 
and sales of ‘anything you've got,’ are 
definitely a thing of the past.” 
@ In a New York Board of Trade discus- 
sion of apparel industries, Richard G. 
Roth, vice president of the R. H. Macy 
Co. department store, said: “Consumers 
are becdming more discriminating . . . 
We are sensing a reluctance of consum- 
ers to buy goods of substandard quality 
unless they have absolute need of them.” 


AIR: Railroads in the Sky 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
which is owned by 70 railroads, was 
ruled out of the air-freight business last 
week by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
CAB disapproved an air-freight agree- 
ment between the agency and Northwest 
Airlines, Inc. The express agency, the 
CAB said, already dominates the air-ex- 
press business. It has air-express con- 
tracts with eighteen airlines. 

The railroads had something else to 
worry about: The CAB may remove them 
completely from domestic air transport, 
as the steamship companies have been re- 
moved, from overseas air transport. There 
were reports of an impending CAB in- 
vestigation of air express. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. may provide an early test case 
of a railroad’s right to direct participa- 
tion in air freight. Last month the Santa 
Fe organized Santa Fe Skyway, Inc., for 
contract air-freight service, with seven 
Douglas C-47s. 


COMPANIES: Dishpan Hands . 


When a midget was plunked into J. P. 
Morgan’s lap at a Washington hearing 
back in 1933, dignified businessmen 
thought it an outrage. In 1946, however, 
more and more big businessmen are 
learning the value of the common, hu- 
man touch in their public relations. At 
the recent stockholders’ meeting of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., Chairman Irving S. 
Olds let himself be photographed taking 
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a bite from a piece of pie held by a 
spinster stockholder. Last week, when 
the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) had its 
stockholders’ meeting in Flemington, 
President Eugene Holman gave camera- 
men a break while helping with the dish- 
es after lunch at the Grandview Grange. 
As if to point the trend, F. W. Abrams, 
board chairman, told the stockholders: 
“It is our conviction that what is good 
for the people where we do business 
is good for us.” 











New York Herald Tribune 


Holman, Standard Oil’s chief dishwasher 


Merge and Save 


Government control of the soft-coal 
industry didn’t prevent George H. Love, 
the ruddy 6-foot president of the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., from en- 
gineering another merger last week. His 
company, leading commercial producer, 
absorbed the coal-mining properties of the 
M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland. Hanna 
received 325,000 shares of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation stock, with a market value 
ot $8,125,000. Pittsburgh Consolidation 
added 6,000,000 tons of annual capacity 
to its previous 20,000,000. 

In an ailing industry, Love had thrived 
on mergers. He got into the coal business 
in 1926 as operator of the Union Collier- 
ies Co., with a few mines north of Pitts- 
burgh. When coal prices hit bottom in the 
early 1930s he distinguished himself by a 
long-shot decision: His company spent 
about $9,000,000 to build a modern coal- 
cleaning plant. He became president of 
The Consolidation Coal Co. in 1948, took 
Union into it a year later, and in 1945 
brought about the merger of Consolida- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Significance-—~—- 

Behind the new merger is realization 
among coal men that they may suffer in 
their inter-industry competition with oil 














DO YOU KNOW FALL IN 





ay All that’s delightful in SouthernCalifornia’ A 
siness — summer lasts right on through September 


and October... bright, warm days...cool 
nights...with little or no rain. 
That’s why, especially in this unsettled 
year, the experienced traveler avoids the 
“peak” season and plans a vacation when 
transportation and accommodations are 
more readily available. Of course, it is essen- 
tial to have confirmed accommodations in 
advance...and the later you can come the 
easier it will be to get reservations. 
So try the fall. You'll find Pacific beaches 
...gay foreign quarters...movie-land night 
spots as exciting as ever. 











Friendly, informal Southern California is a place to 
untangle your nerves, to watch championship golf or tennis, 
or play your own favorite sport...to do just what you want 
to do. Each day will see you browner, healthier...each morn- 
ing feel more refreshed after a cool night under blankets. 





ribune 


asher : 
It’s amazing how much you can do and see in a short time 


in Los Angeles County and the rest of Southern California. 
It’s not far to brilliant mile-high mountain lakes, ridge-top 





t-coal highways, unforgettable panoramas, rich valleys, vineyards, 
Love, orange groves or a picturesque Mexican quarter, 
Pitts- 
m en- 
x. His 
ducer, 
of the 
danna 
burgh 
value 
dation Night offers excitement - gay restaurants, top swing bands, 
pacity floor shows, dancing in night clubs with meee stars all 
; about you, movie previews, premieres, transcontinental radio 
nrived broadcasts, unique theaters, drive-in movies, mountaintop 
"ee views of the lights of sixty cities at once, 
ollier- 
Pitts- 
in the ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
if by a This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Su- 
spent pervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
1 coal- Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other 
communities. Copyright, 1946, by All- Year Club of Southern Califor- 
ent of nia, Ltd. ~a non-profit community organization serving vacationists. 
3. took J 
| 1945 


solida- 


If you find you must wait for accommodations, just 
remember: nothing else can ever take the place of 
this vacation of a lifetime...it is worth waitifg for. 


Sun-laze on clean, white sand, dive into 
curling Pacific breakers, ride a surfboard, aquaplane, sailboat 
or wave-shattering speedboat. Relax under sun or umbrella, 
watch fishing boats, warships, strange foreign freighters. Peli- 
cans suggest pier fishing, surf-casting, ocean sport fishing. 
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3—someone delivers a master stroke like this, it’s hard not to... 


Keep your eye on thes 


Master Stroke: Serving Kinsey, the unhurried 
whiskey, is a master stroke anv time you have 
an unhurried moment. Its full flavor makes 
highballs and cocktails of unusual excellence. 


Net Result: Kinsey, one of America’s favorite 
blends for more than half a century, is fast 
winning more and more friends. If you haven't 
already discovered this superbly smooth 
whiskey, don’t put that pleasure off another 
day. Try Kinsey .. . tonight! 





KINSEY 


Blended Whiskey 


the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 








86.8 Proof + 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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| Sold Down the River: A: Mississippi barge loaded with 175 new automo- 
biles reaches New Orleans from Evansville, Ind., en route to Houston, Texas. 
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and gas by the price increase of 35 to 40 
cents a ton that their new labor contract 
will require. Every new addition to pro- 
duction cost is a special reason to accom- 
plish the savings in overhead and selling 
that a merger makes possible. Mergers 
help relieve the cut-throat competition 
that has resulted from an excess of small 
coal companies, and they give the com- 
panies working capital large enough to 
| meet competition from producers of other 
fuels. Love may be riding a trend. More 
m in the coal industry may be need- 
ed if coal is to maintain its position in 
the fuel market. 

| Compared with the giants of the oil 
ind — Pittsburgh Consolidation is still 
a company: Its total assets are 
about $170,000,000, compared with the 
$2,500,000,000 balance sheet of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). A recent SEC 
report showed the 25 largest coal pro- 
ducers had only 5 per cent as much work- 
ing capital as the 30 largest oil producers. 
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PRICES: Let "Em Drink Cream 


In Iowa, Bremer County means butter. 
It has twenty high-producing creameries. 
But last week shoppers in the county seat 
of Waverly could buy only half-pound 

1892 portions at many stores. On the previous 
Saturday not a d was left for the 
traditional Saturday-night buying. ; 

Like many another Bremer County 

@eamery, the plant which supplies Wav- 

:, erly with most of its butter had leased its 

wh pres to an out-of-state handler. The 
han buys cream from the 


4 and then pays the creamery to churn it _ 


into butter and ship it to him. In this way 
y creameries get 2 to 3 cents a pound more 
for cream, which has no ceiling price, 
than if they sell butter at the ceiling. 


FOREIGN: The Goods of Peace 


The rain which spattered exhibits and 
spectators on the opening day, May 25, 
set the tone for the 85th Paris Fair, 
which drew to a dismal close Jast week. 
Exhibitors from fifteen nations struggled 
to make a little go a long way, but the 

arsely furnished stalls were a barom- 
eter of the slow progress of Euro 
industrial recovery. Holland lined its 
walls with a few Phillips radios and pho- 
tographs of cheese, flowers, and vacation 
resorts. Polish salesmen fondled ugly but 
useful briquettes of coal. Austria dis- 
played china, decorative brass, and 
tooled leather but admitted it had none 
for sale at home. 

Candy manufacturers gave out their 
retail addresses instead of samples. Wine 
merchants cross-examined potential buy- 
ers before offering a sip. A pdté de 
foie gras stand offered patrons a piece of 
whole-wheat bread thinly smeared with 
paté only after presentation of 25 francs 
(20 cents) and a 100-gram bread ticket— 
one third of a day’s ration. 


Eight thousand business firms sent . 


models of their products but few could 
boast of stock in their warehouses. Never- 
theless the visitors, who jammed the 
Métro out to the Versailles gate to the 
98-acre fair grounds, felt better just to 
see the goods of peace. The French had 
new Citroén Peugeot cars ready, 
and proudly operated sample tractors 
and chrechane. Czechoslovakia was able 
to offer steel hand tools and a bright 
red motorcycle. The Belgian indus- 
trial display rivaled that of the 
Czechs. The wealthy neutrals, Sweden 
and Switzerland, could afford even more 
lavish show. And the United States 
ate impressive machine tools and 
actory equipment. 
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PHONES: Unwired for Sound 
Santa Catalina Island, 30 miles off- 

shore, and the downtown telephone build- 

ing in Los Angeles were connected last 





_ week by a new wireless radiophone sys- 


tem using ultra-high-frequency micro- 
wave beams. It gave the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. eight additional 
circuits to the island; submarine cables 
already provided fifteen. 

A second commercial radiophone cir- 
cuit is being installed between Hyannis, 
— on Cape Cod, and Nantucket 


Pas 


MONOPOLY: Fined Tobacco 


Is actual exclusion of competitors nec- 
to a monopoly conviction under 


the Sherman Antitrust Act? The Supreme _ 


Court answered that question on June 
10: No. In a 6 to 0 decision it held that 


‘the Big Three of the tobacco business, 


the American Tobacco Co., the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Co., and the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., must pay fines total- 
ing $225,000 for their price war of the 
1930s against 10-cent cigarettes. The 
Big Three had argued that oon con- 
tinued to prevail, and no monopoly had 
occurred. But the District, Circuit, and 
Supreme Courts all reached the same 
conclusion: To violate the Sherman Act, 
you need only try to restrain trade. 


oo 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Stocks: The stock market turned down- 
ward last week. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average closed 2.32 points lower at 
an.average of 209.96; rails were 1.73 low- 
er at 66.14. 
Bonds: E-Bond redemptions during the 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 





Business Indicators 


‘SPENDING: 
bank debits 


PRODUCTION: 
electric power 
COMMERCE: 
car loading 
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Come for Fun and Sun to... 

















Have the time of your life in this new 
desert playland. Swim in Boulder Dam’s 
Lake Mead; fish its green depths. 
Thrill to moonlight rides...cowboy 
songs around a campfire. 

For sophisticated fun, there’s an 
exciting whirl of name-band dancing, 
glittering night spots, casinos that never 
close. Whatever your tastes, America’s 
gayest frontier town will show you a 
rousing time. It’s convenient by air, rail 
or highway on Coast to Coast routes. 





Valuations 





For information and rates 
write to Chamber of Commerce 
Las Vegos, Nevado 








those who have 
Artificial Teeth 











MEN MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE / 





’ Believed the world's smallest and lightest 
single unit hearing instrument. 


/ 


The “MERCURY” Cell 
Priori, 20 Volt "B" Battery || BEET we 
5 Octave Sound Range]| wire here's the blade chat will conquer it, 


ee ee ee es ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
THE MAICO CO., INC. .s -Dept.616 || ground double-thick blade that holds an 
Maice Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. .”. edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 


Please send literature on hearing ond.georing instruments. the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 





a « generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
Name ee today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
Aéerens ‘% hy the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 





“+ Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 
City _County State—— |] BURHAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., BEPT. S, MYSTIC, COMM. 
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first five months of 1946 totaled $2,598,- 
655,000—or $486,930,000 more than 
E-Bond purchases in the same period. 

Venture: There were 3,235,000 busi- 











ness concerns operating in the United | 


States at the beginning of this year, an 
increase of 400,000 in two years, the 
Commerce Department reported last 
week. 

Personnel: Richard B. McEntire of 
Kansas became a member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission . . . Henry 
F. Woulfe, vice president of the Pepso- 
dent division of the Lever Brothers Co., 
was made president . . . Thomas H. Mc- 
Kittrick, president of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, will join the Chase 
National Bank as a vice president . . . 
Howard R. Walton became president of 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., 
succeeding H. C. Hatch, who died on 
May 8. ; 

Rates: The Federal Communications 
Commission granted the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., now operating at a deficit 


- of $1,000,000 a month, an over-all rate 


increase of 10 per cent for one year and 
called for a permanent “drastic revision” 
of the company’s rates. 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


Plastic Fishpole: The California Re- 
search & Manufacturing Co. of San Diego 
claims its fishing pole made of Conolon, 
an airplane plastic, is lighter than wood 
and four times as strong as steel. 

Alarm-Clock Radio: General Electric 
will wake you up with a four-tube radio 
set. Before retiring you tune in a station, 
set a clock device, then turn off the radio. 
It comes on again at the time set. 

Nylon Comb: A comb of molded nylon 
with teeth that can be bent flat without 
breaking, and can be sterilized by boiling, 
has been announced by the Columbia 


.. Protektosite Co. of Carlstadt, N. J. 


Paint Sprayer: A light (8-pound) paint 
spray gun for home use has been put on 
the market by the Lowell Manufacturing 
Co. of Chicago. 
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LABOR TRENDS | 











Talk of an AFL-CIO merger, on the basis 
of solid labor opposition to the Truman 
strike-control plan and the general de- 
mand for stricter regulation of unions, is 
being revived in “both houses of labor.” 


John L. Lewis, who led the split in the 


1930s which resulted in formation of the 
CIO, is taking the lead in unity agitation 
within the AFL to which he and his min- 
ers returned last winter. David Dubinsky, 
head of the garment workers, is giving 


the plan support. 


Walter Reuther, new president of the 
CIO Auto Workers, though not calling 
officially for organic unity with the AFL, 
has demanded that CIO President Mur- 
ray take the lead in arranging for joint 
political action with the AFL against the 
Truman plan. 


Murray and his advisers agree that or- 
ganized labor is facing the battle of its 
life and that unity would strengthen its 
stand. But so far they have turned a cold 
shoulder to any proposition for a merger. 


The engineers and trainmen, whose 
walkout precipitated the Truman strike- 
control demand, are being courted by 
both the AFL and CIO. Both brother- 
~hoods are unaffiliated. Fhey have been 
isolated by their refusal to accept arbitra- 
tion along with the other eighteen rail- 
road brotherhoods. 


CIO leaders are anxious to win over the 
two brotherhoods as a bulwark against 
inroads by the United Mine Workers’ 
District 50, which is conducting a cam- 
paign on the roads. The AFL, to which 


most of the brotherhoods already belong, | 
fears a weakening of its entire railroad © 


strength should the engineers and train- 


‘men join the opposition. The decision will 


come at national conventions of the two 
brotherhoods later this year. 


A drive for state legislation to establish 
minimum wages in service industries such 
as laundries and hotels is being launched 
by the women’s bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Federal Hours Law 
does not apply-to them. 


At least 150,000 women, who normally 
would have been homemakers, have been 
thrown permanently into the labor mar- 
ket by the second world war, the women’s 
bureau estimates. The total includes wid- 
ows of war casualties and the women who 
would have found husbands had not 
100,000 GI’s married abroad. Also, there 
is a large crop of war divorcees. 

Most of the women workers want to con- 


| tinue in factory and government jobs, the 


bureau finds. But the return of veterans 
and a slackening in the demand for work- 
ers will eventually force many of them 
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Did you know f 


that many of your favor- 
ite radio programs come 
to you by AIR EXPRESS? 





You know, of course, the difference be- 
tween a “live” broadcast and a recorded 
“electrical transcription.” Well, “electrical 
transcription” records are shuttled all over 
the country to hundreds of radio stations 
by Air Express — because speed is para- 
mount in giving you up-to-the-minute 
service. In every business, speed means 
efficiency, time and money saved, better 
goods at lower cost to the consumer. That’s 
why the speed of Air Express is a funda- 
mental, economic business service — as 
thousands of firms have found in hun- 
dreds of different ways, 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with 
cost including special pick-up and delivery. 
Same-day delivery between many airport towns 
and cities. Fastest air-rail service to and from 
23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 
Service direct by air to and from scores of 
foreign countries in the world’s best planes, 
giving the world’s best service. 















































Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express, It contains illuminating facts 


to help you solve many = shipping ragenc, 
Air Express oe ane ak 


ivision, 


for it at any Airline or Rail 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Your Fenders and Price Control 


by JOHN W. LOVE 
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. three counties for the parts 











E:verywhere you go you see au- 
tomobiles with one or more fenders 
gone. Maybe you have had a fender 
replaced. 

Or, more likely, your car has needed 
new functional parts without which it 
would not run at all, and you got a bill 
larger than you expected, mostly for 
labor, but you considered 
yourself lucky to have the 
work done. If you dis- 
cussed the charges with 
the service man he may 
have said he _ searched 


he needed. 

The replacement parts 
themselves were not higher 
priced, or much higher, but 
they were scarce. It often 
cost a great deal of effort 
to get them. Their production has 
been enormous, but demand has been 
greater. Age and decrepitude in our 
cars have called for tremendous quan- 
tities of parts. 

Helping to account for the scarcities 
of repair parts for automobiles, there 
has existed for many months one of the 
strangest of discrepancies in price 
regulations with which business has 
had to contend. . 

Price controls—removed from the 
manufacture of parts for trucks last 
winter, but still continuing in parts for 
a lot of other things—have led to some 
weird phenomena, But one story at a 
time. 


The distortions brought about by 
price regulations in the repair-parts 
industry have affected pistons, pumps, 
and so on, equally with the more con- 
spicuous fenders. The primary trouble 
in the business has been the insistence 
of the OPA that replacement parts be 
kept frozen to their prices of 1941 or 
early 1942. 

After the ceilings on parts for new 
passenger cars were removed, these 
parts could be priced for what it 
cost to make them, plus a_ profit— 
subject always to competition. Wheth- 
er or not the parts were of the same 
design, they could be sold at a 
higher price. 

Parts:makers found themselves with 
two sets of prices, one for the “old” 

arts, another for the new; one price 
co repair parts that cost more to make, 
because they were fewer, and a higher 
price for parts in larger quantity. In 
many instances the same part would 
sell for two prices. If the part were go- 
ing into an old car it had to sell for a 


~~ 





lower price than it brought if it went 
into a new car, even if it were an ex- 
actly similar piece of metal. In a few 
cases the difference was 40 per cent. 

Two prices recently became legal 
even on the same replacement part— 
one price if it were to go into an auto- 
mobile engine, another if it were in- 
tended for the same engine 
used for statignary power. 

Your parts maker natu- 
rally preferred to sell his 
product where it would 
bring the higher price, De- 
mand was heavy in both di- 
rections. The car manufac- 
turer could insist on some 
repair parts, or make them 
himself. Somehow a lot of 
repair parts got made=usu- 
ally at a loss. Scarcities 
would have been great in any event, 
but they were made worse by the 
pricing method. 

For more than a year the industry 
has been trying to get relief. Late last 
week ceilings were raised on certain 
stampings for replacement—but the 
dealer must absorb the increase. Re- 
pair parts may yet be priced for what 
they cost to make. 


Things really squirrelly have been 
happening in the manufacture of parts 
for other things, including farm im- 
plements. In castings, screw-machine 
products, and pressed-steel shapes 
(fenders for auto repair again) price 
formulas let manufacturers new to a 
business charge more than the old 
hands. 

Old sources were frozen to their old 
prices, but other concerns could come 
in, make the same thing, and charge 
enough for a profit. The old compa- 
nies could make something else in turn. 
So they switched about, a lot of them. 
There followed the ridiculous move- 
ment of patterns from plant to plant, 
each going into the other fellow’s 
business. Prices charged- included the 
cost of learning a new job. 

The OPA lately has been issuing or- 
ders aimed to correct this absurdity. 
In one of them, its statement admitted 
differences in price had “become suffi- 
ciently great to impede the output of 
castings.” So the patterns begin to 
come home again. 

No wonder the call went up for 
flexibility in price controls. But the 
question remains whether any human 
minds can flex enough to control prices 
sanely in our system of private enter- 
prise. 
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Transcontinental conveyor belt 


Every few hours, day and night, 
another section of No. 603 pulls 
westward out of the Twin Cities 
along the Main Street of The 
Northwest. Somewhere, at any 
given moment, some section of this 
famous Northern Pacific hot-shot 
is on the move. 

This “‘chain-train”’ and her east- 
bound twin No. 602 are now on 
schedules 24 hours faster than 
during wartime. ..they are, in ef- 
fect, constantly moving conveyor 


belts, 1900 miles long, carrying 
whopping big loads of food, tim- 
ber, fuel, minerals, machinery and 
merchandise on Main Street. 

By efficient, dependable opera- 
tion of these and other fast freight 
trains, by constant improvement 
of our railroad and by active 
assistance to agriculture and in- 
dustry, Northern Pacific does its 
best to keep all the lights bright 
along Main Street. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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RELIGION 


United Protest 


The clamor had been spreading 
through the Protestant religious press. At 
seven denominational conventions* dur- 
ing the last six weeks, the clamor grew 
to a shout: Recall Myron C. Taylor from 
the Vatican. 

On June 5, an eleven-man delegation 
went directly to President Truman to pro- 
test continued American diplomatic 
representation at the See of Rome. Claim- 
ing to represent 30,000,000 Protestants, 
the delegates told the President that Tay- 
lor’s appointment was “contrary to the 
historic American principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state . . . unauthorized 
. . . [and] unconstitutional.” 

Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the delegation chairman, 
planned to report results of the visit June 
11 to the council’s executive committee: 
“We were given assurance that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taylor was a tempo- 
rary expedient to give the President the 
fullest opportunity to make his’ contri- 
bution to the peace, that it might termi- 
nate at an early date, but would certainly 
terminate with the signing of the peace 
treaties.” Terming this a “highly satis- 
factory answer,” Bishop Oxnam told 
NEwswEEK: “This is the greatest dem- 
onstration of united Protestantism I have 
ever seen.” 








®Northem and Southern Baptists, Northern, South- 
ern, and United Presbyterians, the Reformed Church, 
and the Universalist Church. 














Acme 
Coptic Pope: On May 18 Archbishop 
Anba Yussab of Egypt was elected Pa- 
triarch of the Coptic Church, to which 
1,500,000 Christians belong. He is the 
114th successor to St. Mark. This pic- 
ture, taken in Cairo shortly after his 
election, has just arrived in this country. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY—where over 40% of 


the nation’s retail sales are made. Your plantin New 
Orleans is at the gateway to this richest valley in the 
world, reached easily and economically by major 
Tail lines and barge lines. 
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{ or imports, 5th for exports, New Orleans will be of greater service 
to its industries with completion of Foreign Trade Zone, Tidewater 
Channel, and other planned improvements. 


PREATER NEW ORLEANS, 








BXPANDING WORLD MARKETS—tinked with this port by sea. 
and air—ere all part of the New Orleans “trade area.” 2nd port - 


LATIN AMERICA—whose businessmen feel natural kinship with 
New Orleans and like to do business here. They have made this 
city-port first source of supply for varied types of manufactured 
products. Newly added air lines and steamship facilities give 
New Orleans extra competitive advantages. 























WEW TRABDE-PROMOTING FACILITIES in New Orleans for you 
to use: International Trade Mart and International 
House are two non-profit organizations that will put 
you in closer touch with customers around the world. 





OPPORTUNITIES NOW FOR THESE INDUSTRIES: Nearby raw 
materials, natural resources, and recent scientific devel- 
opments make New Orleans a logical manufacturing 
location for industrial chemicals, foods, furniture, building 
materials. Write Greater New Orleans, Inc.,or the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce,-for full and confiden- 
tial information relative to your business. 
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The Younger Generation 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Old-time sports fans, by which 
I mean those who are able to trace 
their lineage all the way back to 1941, 
have recently begun to express a sort 
of crusty, Union-League-Club disap- 
proval, over their glasses of port, of 
the nouveau-riche or johnny-come- 
lately element in sports crowds in 1946. 

I gather that some of the 
new fans are very repulsive 
indeed to the old fans. 

“At the ball park these 
days,” says an ancient ten- 
ant of Yankee Stadium, 
“they boo the visiting pitch- 
er as a matter of course. 
You never heard that kind 
of thing before the war. And 
when a foul ball goes into 
the stands, there is yelling 
and screaming such as was 
never heard except on Ladies’ Day be- 
fore. Only these ain’t ladies.” 

Your correspondent, too, has de- 
tected what might be called a tone of 
naiveté in the baseball crowds of the 
present season. Whatever else they 
may be, the new fans are not con- 
noisseurs. There is nothing which tor- 
tures the ganglions of the old-line 
customer more than hysteria over foul 
balls, especially foul balls which re- 
cede from the plate in a gentle, pop- 
ping arc. The new fans have also got 
a ritual, abhorrent to the prewar squire 
class, consisting of a sustained, cres- 
cendo whistle to accompany the de- 
scent of a ball down the netting be- 
hind the plate, to the point where it 
drops to the ground. The old fan nat- 
urally ignores balls on nettings, which 
are a profoundly dull phenomenon, 
while he considers whether the 
pitcher is next going to try to cross 
up Whoozis with a curve ball or a 
change of pace. 

It is further observable, they tell: 
me, that some new fans have not yet 
made what seems like the logical as- 
sociation between the numbers in the 
program and the numbers on the 
backs of the players on the field. Thus, 
you see many a 1946 baseball specta- 
tor, with a program in his hand and 
no visible signs of astigmatism, turn in 
his seat and ask: “Who is that pitch- 
ing? Gomez?” ; 

“What bothers me,” sputters one of 
my tory informants, “outside of the 
fact that the pitcher is fat, right-hand- 
ed, and has his name and number in 
the program, is how the hell this ba- 

n ever heard of Gomez.” 

“Baboon,” or even the softer desig- 

nation of papio anubis, is a harsh term. 
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The crowds at ball games are larger 
this year than ever before, and it 
seems natural that a good part of their 
membership is new to baseball, at 
least to the complex and higlily de- 
veloped baseball of the major leagues. 
Taking the big, broad, flexible out- 
look, it would seem better to regard 
these arrivistes as potential 
converts who will, when 
sufficiently exposed to the 
culture spread before them, 
come to share the apprecia- 
tion of the old fan. 


Out on the golf course, 
I hear, it may not be pos- 
sible to wait till the new 
fans are mature, because all 
the professional golfers may 
be killed by then. I once 
saw a golf match between Babe Ruth 
and Mysterious Montague, played for 
charity, which had to be called at the 
end of eight holes because the ninth 
green, and most of the clothing of Mr. 
Montague and Mr. Ruth, had disap- 
peared in the crowd. 

That was in prewar days, but it 
was admittedly a sightseeing crowd, 
not a golf crowd. Last week, at the 
Goodall tournament near New York 
City, the players were almost wiped 
off the face of the earth by a crowd 
which had no apparent purpose but 
to watch good golfers play golf—a 
pretty poor purpose, if you ask me, 
but nonetheless legal. 

The Goodall crowd was not a mob 
of special sightseers but a postwar 
sports crowd. It picnicked on the fair- 
ways and at times actually seemed on 
the point of throwing the balls back at 
the players who drove them. Mr. Rich- 
ard Burton, the British golfer, com- 
peting in this country in the same 
spirit of masochism which took an 
empire force to Gallipoli in 1915, 
smiled bravely and said that it was 
“a keen crowd.” If the crowd is equal- 
ly keen at Cleveland this week at the 
first postwar National Open, there will 
be one less British golf player paying 
taxes and also a sharp reduction in the 
number of Hogans, Nelsons, and 
Sneads on our own census books. 


The same keen crowds have been 
functioning at American race tracks for 
several seasons now, breaking arms 
and kneecaps in the rush for the win- 
dows, but you notice that they never 
damage the horses. The situation, as 
we say in the paddock, is completely 
vice versa. 
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GOLF: Open Book 


Craig Wood, perpetual contender for 
golf's big title, finally crashed through in 
the National Open championship at the 
late age of 39. That was five years ago, 
and Wood was destined to hold the title 
longer than anyone else ever had. The 
second world war canceled the Open for 
four years. 

This week, the 44-year-old Wood at 
last will put his title up for defense over 
the tough Canterbury Golf Club course 
near Cleveland, where Lawson Little won 
in 1940. From June 13 to 15, a full field 














‘of 172 _— will attack Old Man Par 


for the biggest prize of American golf, 
worth $1,000 in first-place money (for 
pros) and 50 times that in prestige (for 
amateurs or pros). 

The duration champion, with a lame 
back, has little chance to retain his title. 
The amateurs have slight hope; Johnny 
Goodman, in 1933, was the last of the 
simon-pures to win the Open. The best 
chance remains among a dozen of the 
top-flight pros. 

’ In the qualifying rounds last week, Ed 
(Porky) Oliver, the hard-luck kid from 
Wilmington, Del., served notice that he 
was ready. Of the more than 1,100 play- 
ers who swarmed over 25 of the nation’s 


courses for unreserved places in the Open, 


Oliver came up with the best figures. At 
Philadelphia, the 30-year-old ex-soldier 
fired a six-under-par 136 for 36 holes to 
lead the 130 qualifiers. Six years ago, 
Oliver went into a first-place tie on the 
Canterbury course with Lawson Little 
and Gene Sarazen, but was disqualified 
for starting before the scheduled time. 


The Man to Beat: Oliver could win 
the postwar open. So could Byron Nel- 
son, Sam Snead, Harold (Jug) McSpad- 
en, Lloyd Mangrum, or Sam Byrd. If 
tradition holds, the new champion will 
be an unsung dark horse with a hot put- 
ter, But as 172 hopefuls go to Canter- 
bury’s first tee, the man to beat will be 
little Ben Hogan, the hottest golfer on 
the links today. 

After his discharge as an Army Air 
Forces lieutenant last summer, Hogan re- 
turned to the Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation whirl of tournaments with one 
aim=to regain consistency. Normally a 
hard worker, the lightweight pro from 
Hershey, Pa., worked harder than ever to 
recover his touch. He practiced inces- 
santly on courses and hotel carpets. He 
was deliberate in judging approaches 
and examining grass blades on the greens. 
Hogan makes mistakes, but no careless 
shots. 

By October, he was back in form. He 
won the Portland Open with a 72-hole 
score that was a PGA record. Averaging 
6514 strokes per 18 holes, he carded an 
amazing 27-under-par total of 261 
strokes. “It was golf's masterpiece,” sai 
Fred Corcoran, PGA director. After the 
tourney, Hogan was on the course agai 
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SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours, New Orleans-Les Angeles! 


Novo! Fastest train time in history between 
the Creole City and Los Angeles—Southern 
Pacific all the way. Romantic Sunset Route 
through the Old South, Texas, New Mexico 
(Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
can Border country and the guest ranches of 
Southern Arizona. No extra fare. Popular 
Argonaut faster, too. _ 


CASCADE Now! Faster than pre-war 


—only 18% hours (overnight) between Port- 
land and San Francisco. This luxurious, solid 
Pullman train connects with northern U.S. and 
Canadian transcontinental lines. No extra fare. 
The Reaver, Shasta Route “economy” train, is 
faster than ever, too. 


S-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


O. P. Banrizrr, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours, Chicago-Les Angeles! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and Los Angeles, daily 
on the Golden State Route (Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific) through El] Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), the Mexican Border country, 
New Mexico and Southern Arizona. The Gold- 
en State Limited has streamlined Pullmans 
now between Chicago, St. Louis and Los An- 
geles. New cars will be added as fast as re- 
ceived from builders, until the train is com- 
pletely streamlined. The Californian, Golden 
State Route “economy” train, is faster, too.. 
Plans are under way for a brand new custom- 
built, extra-fare streamliner on the Golden 
State Route. When completed, it will provide 
luxurious 39%-hour service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


oP GUIS TIME 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


49 hours, Chicago-San Francisco! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and San Francisco, daily 
on the Overland Route (North Western-Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific)—shortest and fastest 
route between the East and the Golden Gate. 
Over the spectacular High Sierra by daylight 
in both directions. Over the Rockies, across 
Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin Causeway, 
and through Reno. The Overland Limited has 
streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined as fast as possible. 

Streamliner City of San Francisco, all- 
Pullman, extra fare train now back on pre-war 
39%4-hour schedule, leaving every three days, 
Pacific Limited and the San Francisco Chal- 
lenger, popular Overland Route “economy” 
train, have also been speeded up. 














FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
Go one way, return another —SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


THROUGH PULLMANS 
COAST TO COAST 


Now! Through-Pullman service from 
Coast to Coast, on Southern Pacific 
and connecting lines. No more chang- 
ing cars at Chicago. You go straight 
through from New York to Los An- 
geles via the Golden State Route, or 
New York and Washington to San 
Francisco via the Overland Route. 
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LOOKING FOR 
A NEW HOME? 


South Carolina has the answer to 
decentralization problems! It’s 
near rich markets, near vital re- 
sources, thoroughly served by 
rail, air, motor and water ship- 
ping. Yet there is not one crowd- 
ed industrial center in the whole 
state! Moderate tax and power 
rates; native-born labor; pleasant 
living; abundant, low-cost plant 
sites. Scores of industries are 
finding a friendly new home in 
South Carolina. For prompt, spe- 
cific answers to your questions, 
write State Research, Planning & 
Development Board, Dept. G, 
Columbia, S. C. 


South arolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 














taking lessons from a pro he had just 
beaten. 

This year Hogan is traveling with all 
the force and distance of his mighty 
drives. The 135-pound player has won 


tournaments at Phoenix, San Antonio, St.- 


Petersburg, Fort Worth, and the Western 
Open at St. Louis. He also won the Miami 
four-ball tourney with Jimmy Demaret. 
Golden Atom: Last week, the little 
Texas swatter won his third straight 
tournament—and his seventh of the year 
—by blasting out a record match-play 
score in the Goodall Round Robin invi- 
tation tourney at Mamaroneck, N. Y. Of 
fourteen opponents, he beat thirteen and 
lost to one (Dutch Harrison) for a score 
of plus 51 (Dick Burton of Great Britain 
set a record low of minus 74). The vic- 
tory was worth $2,150 to the leading 
money winner of 1946. Up to last week 
end, Hogan had won $22,219.50 for the 
year. Nelson was second, $10,000 behind. 
Born in Dublin, Texas, 34 years ago, 
Hogan took up the game when he be- 
came a caddie at Glen Garden Country 
Club in Fort Worth (Nelson caddied 
there too). Because he couldn’t afford 
left-handed clubs, the natural southpaw 
became a right-hander, He tried the tour- 
nament trail twice—in 1931 and 19387— 
before he succeeded. In 1938, he hit 
Oakland with only his car to his name. 
If he failed in the Open there, he would 
have to sell his car to get.home to Texas. 
But Ben, one of the long-distance drivers 
in golf, belted himself into second place 
and $380. He was off on a golden career. 
Hogan was the leading money winner 
of golf for three years (1940-42). At one 
time, he won money in 56 straight tour- 
naments. However, he didn’t win a big 
title until he took the Hale America Open, 
the wartime substitute for the National 


<Open, in 1942. 


After watching the mighty atom’s 
chain reaction on PGA courses this year, 
his fellow Texan Demaret said: “In 1944 
and 1945, Nelson was ‘Mister Golf,’ the 
indisputable master. But Byron’s con- 
centration has en Nelson is no long- 
er invincible. This is Hogan’s year. It 
took Ben six months to regain the touch 
he lost after three years in the Army. 
Now he is hotter than Dutch love.” 
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BASEBALL: Strike Out 


The issue svas a new one. Sharing 


sports page space with the daily box 
scores, it ed even fans with union 


cards. For the first time in baseball his- 
tory, a union strike* threatened a major 
league club. 

For three days last week the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, more than 90 per cent organized 
in the new American Baseball Guild, 
managed to create more excitement in 
their small clubhouse than they have all 
season on the ball field. Seeking immedi- 


®In 1912, the Detroit Tigers struck for one game to 
protest the suspension of Ty Cobb, who had attacked 
a heckling fan. Manager Hughie J 
makeshift team that t 24-2 to fe 
Athletics. The striking Tigers were $100 each, 
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ate recognition of their union, they voted 
first not to strike, then to strike, and then 
again not to strike. 

While they were changing their minds, 
a Washington reporter asked President 
Truman if he planned to seize the Pitts- 
burgh club. The Missouri rooter laughed. 
If he took over all ballplayers, the Presi- 
dent said, he would have two good teams 
in St. Louis. 

Perplexed Pirates: The indecision all 
began June 5, when Robert Murphy— 
founder, organizer, and director of the 
ABG-—asked the Pittsburgh club’s man- 
agement to give its consent to a National 





Associated Press 
Murphy awaits a strike vote 


Labor Relations Board election. Presi- 
dent William E. Benswanger refused, 
noting that Murphy had already peti- 
tioned the NLRB for an election. The 
owner also questioned whether the guild 
was an appropriate union with an appro- 
priate place in baseball. 

Before that night’s scheduled game 
with Brooklyn, the Pirate players met in 
the clubhouse to listen to President Bens- 
wanger, his attorney, Seward H. French 
Jr., and to Murphy. Fans were ames 
Forbes Field upstairs when in clo 
meeting, the players took their first two 
votes: no strike that night but one two 
nights later. Then they went out and 
lost 5-8 to the Dodgers. 

Next day, while the Pirates were drop- 
ping another game to Brooklyn 13-8, 

aseball prepared for its first strike. The 
CIO in Pittsburgh supported the guild. 
But National League President Ford 
Frick warned Pittsburgh that if it didn't 
field a team, it would lose by forfeit 9-0. 
“Tl play second myself,” said Manager 
Frankie Frisch, “And I'll peo Wag- 
ner [72 years old] in at third, too. Jimmy 
Brown and Rip Sewell are also nonunion 








Ever since- introducing the first practical adding machine, Burroughs 
vhas led in anticipating the figuring and accounting machine needs 


of business. New adding, accounting, calculating, statistical and cash 
handling machines and features have constantly been developed 
to meet new requirements and to speed up and simplify office 
routines. This leadership, made possible through years of continuous, 
close association with all lines of business and industry, is an 


important reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


This installation of modern Burroughs 
Accounting Machines in the offices of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Chicago, 
is just onesof thousands to be found 
in all types of business and industrial 
IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 


enterprises throughout the world. 
IN SERVICE 
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peg before have so many new fami- 
lies been starting new households. 


It’s in this active homemaking stage 
that they become Better Homes & 
Gardens readers. 7 out of 10 new- 
home -building families in 1940 read 
BH&G regularly.* But BH&G is writ- 
ten for complete homemaking — 
everything from canned soup to cars. 


Does this throw BH&G into a brighter 
light as your highway into the millions 
of new households that are getting 
. under way ? *F, W. Dodge Report survey 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION 2,650,000 





NO, PLACE 


LIKE PRM 


—and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 











men, I understand. After that I’m not 
sure who'll play.” 

On the strike night, the Pirates met 
again in closed session. For more than 
two hdurs they talked, then took their 
final vote: no strike. Out on the field, 
they blasted the New York Giants with 
15 hits and a 10 to 5 victory. 

Temporarily at least, Robert Murphy’s 
new union had suffered a setback. But 
Murphy was not discouraged. He said: 
“The mere fact that the Pittsburgh 
members of the guild did not choose to 
use an economic weapon at this time does 
not mean that we shall not continue to 
fight here in Pittsburgh and elsewhere.” 
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BOXING: Feather Merchants 


Twice before, Willie Pep had beaten 
Sal Bartolo on decisions. This time, with 
a twelve-round knockout, Pep clinched 
his superiority over Bartolo and also won 
the undisputed featherweight champion- 
ship of the world. 

Before they met for the third time June 
7 at Madison Square Garden, Pep held 
the New York State version of the 126- 
pound world title and Bartolo was the 
National Boxing Association’s claimant. 
For eight dull rounds, the little feather- 
weights fluttered around the ring in a 
seemingly harmless dance. Then Pep 
woke up. The fighting machine from 
Hartford, Conn., winner of 99 of 101 
contests, flew into Bartolo and cracked 
his jaw. In the twelfth, the 23-year-old 
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Pep again found Bartolo’s jaw with a 

solid right uppercut and put away his 

28-year-old Boston opponent for the 
Il count. 


Boe 


BRITAIN: Airborne Victory 


Once again, after the second world 
war as after the first, the English Derby 
returned from its war home in Newmar- 
ket to the rolling meadows of Epsom 
Downs. Once more the gala-dressed gyp- 
sies, the carousels, the sideshows, and the 
Cockney bookmakers crowded the in- 
field on June 5, adding a carnival air to 
the 167th running of the greatest horse 
race of them all. 

The crowd of 150,000 (compared 
with prewar estimates of 500,000 and 
up), put its faith in the horses with tra- 
dition behind them—Gulf Stream, at- 
tempting to bring his 82-year-old owner, 
Lord Derby, a fourth victory in the one 
and a half mile Stakes that carries his 
name; Kahled, bidding for the Aga 
Khan’s fourth victory, and Edward Tu- 
dor, ridden by England’s greatest jockey, 
Gordon Richards, 

But the modern note crept in. The 
police, handling traffic, were equipped 
with radio apparatus. The royal party 
set an austerity note in coming by train 
and using cars only for the traditional 
half-mile drive up the course to the 
grandstand. The bomb scars on that 
grandstand, inflicted when Epsom was 
an army camp, were still visible. Despite 
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, Acme 
Baseball Ballet: These fancy steps were executed at Wrigley Field June 7. First 
Baseman Eddie Waitkus (86) of Chicago has beatert Ferrell Anderson (4) of Brook- 
lyn to first as Catcher Clyde McCullough (left) backs up the play. Umpire Babe 
Pinelli thumbs Anderson out while Manager Leo Durocher (2) looks on. The Cubs 
beat the Dodgers 2-0 on a ninth-irining two-run homer by Pitcher Claude Passeau. 
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La the refurbishing job done in the last few 

his weeks, enough of the army atmosphere 

the remained to make a 50-1 colt named 
Airborne feel at home. : 

Few bettors and no experts bothered 
about the gray outsider who had won his 
first race a month before at Newmarket 
against horses far from Derby class. His 

rid owner, J. E. Ferguson, admitted he knew 
rby -more about his plastics business in Lon- 
ar- don than he did about horse racing. He 
om was in the race merely for the running, 
'yp- not for the $20,000 purse. 

the As the barrier was sprung, the favor- 

in- ites jumped to the front with Airborne 
r to just off the pace. As far along as the mile 
yrse mark the horses with the money riding 

on them were neck and neck in the lead. 

red But two furlongs from home Airborne 
and started moving out of the field and up to 
tra- the leaders. Thundering down the stretch, 

at- the long shot passed the pacemakers one 
ner, by one, and stuck his neck out in front of 
_ Gulf Stream at the finish line, 

is 
Aga 5 
Tu- Undelivered Goods 
key, England may have won its wars on the 
playing fields of Eton and Harrow; on 

The the postwar playing fields of international 
ped sports, it was losing battle after battle. It 
arty was more than Peter Wilson could take. 
rain In his Sunday Pictorial column June 2, 
nal the British sports writer blasted a protest: 
the “Losers, losers, all the time. The decline 
that and fall of our athletic prowess has been 
was going on so long that I find myself think- 
pite ing up excuses for our probable defeat 
— even before the event has started.” 


He cited such losses as those of the 
British soccer teams to the Moscow Dy- 
namos (the Russians won two games and 
tied two); the first-round elimination of 
the .English Davis Cup team by France; 
the knockouts of Freddie Mills, British 
light heavyweight champion (by Gus 
Lesnevich), and Bruce Woodcock, Brit- 
ish heavyweight champ (by Tami Mauri- 
ello), and the rout of Dick Burton, 
British n golf champion, by Byron 
Nelson. The day before Wilson’s column 
appeared, an Irishman—26-year-old 
James Bruen of Cork—won the first post- 
war British amateur golf title. 

England’s tennis performances, said 
Wilson, were “pitiable.” Burton was Nel- 
son’s “softest touch in years.” The defeat 
of Woodcock was “a brine bandage on 
our open wounds.” An accompanying 
Pictorial cartoon asked: “What'll happen 
if we don’t get a winner in the Woodcock- 
Mills all-British fight?” (But England last 
week got a winner in the all-British 
match: Woodcock, with a 10-pound .ad- 
vantage, went twelve rounds to win a 
decision from the 181l-pound Mills at 
Harringay Arena in London. ) 

“Britain,” Wilson wrote, “has come to 
the crossroads in international sport. We 
have two choices—either to quit interna- 


system of aeining, selection, and tactics 

so that we can look like we are competing 

on even terms with other nations.” His 
' suggestion: “Conscript for sport.” 








tional competition or to change our whole . 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of sich Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated 


Thirty Year 22% Debentures 
Dated June 1, 1946 








Due June 1, 1976 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in.-New York City. 


Price 10012% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH &CO.,INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL &CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


June 5, 1946. 


F.S. MOSELEY & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO, 
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e whiskies have been set aside 
expressly for Partners Choice: These ~ 
prime-whiskies make Partners Choice * 
blend both light and full flavore d. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





A Million Gags, One Durante 


Whenever an entertainer lies dormant 
for a year or so, his eventual reappearance 
is referred to as a comeback. Jimmy Du- 
rante is now making his eighteenth “come- 
back” in 30 years of show business, which 
makes his average one every twenty 
months and barely gives him time to 
have been away. 

Actually, between comebacks Durante 
has not been dormant. His talents are 
spread over four fields—radio, night clubs, 
movies, and the theater—and since he 
naturally cannot cover them all at once, 
he must be absent from one or two of 
them all the time. At the moment, he is 
winding up the. Durante-Moore «radio 
show for CBS, which will go on again in 
the fall. His movie, “Two Sisters From 
Boston,” opened last week, and he will 





Associated Press 


flawless sense of timing, and his carefully 
selected mispronunciations would make 
the Preamble to the Constitution sound 
funny, and the genuine warmth of his 
personality is enough to get any audience 
with him from the start. 


Schnozzola’s Circus: The same vi- 
tality which hurls Durante around the 
stage like a screaming yo-yo keeps him 
on the move nineteen hours a day. His 
suite at the Hotel Astor in New York (he 
has had the same one for fifteen years) 
is like a two-ring circus staged by Damon 
Runyon. The bedroom, or the compara- 
tively private ring of the circus, usually 
holds Durante, a gag writer or two, and 
whatever guests have just arrived or are 
just leaving. 

The sitting room invariably contains 
Eddie Jackson, the singing member of the 


gags on Clayton and Jackson. If the gag 
is especially good, he embraces the lis- 
tener and hangs on for a minute in help- 


-less laughter, then whirls and stamps into 


the next room, slapping his thighs. This 
sort of thing keeps up until about 3 a.m. 

Preparing for a radio show, Durante is 
at first subdued, while the ideas and gags 
are being mulled over. Occasionally, if he 
doesn’t like the wording of a gag, he'll 
say: “It’s cold—it doesn’t roll,” and it will 
be reworked until it fits his delivery. By 
the end of a rehearsal everyone in the 
studio is talking like Durante, and the 
four to seven gag writers he employs are 
walking around slapping their thighs and 
growling out punch lines. 

Clown on a Springboard: In Holly- 
wood, some directors have been forced to 
leave instructions that Durante be kept 
off the set, since his appearance is the 
signal for an outbreak of clowning and 
general hilarity that make any serious 





The Schnozzola in 1934... and in 1946 with Lou Clayton (left) and Eddie Jackson 


make another picture for M-G-M during 
the summer. And he had a brief, nostalgic 
fling at the night-club business last week 
when M-G-M gave a 30th-anniversary 
party at the Club Durante in New York. 
The idea of a comeback doesn’t fit 
Durante for several other reasons. In 30 
ears he hasn’t changed much. His never 
Lotatlont hair is perceptibly thinner— 
“There’s not much there,” he’ll comment, 
“but every strand has a muscle!” The 
Schnozzola, whose name he patented and 
whose worth he and Lloyd’s place at 
$100,000, has become with the years even 
less retroussé. But essentially Durante re- 
mains Durante—the tough guy with the 
soft heart who can never stop clowning. 
Even the gags have scarcely changed 
with time. Many he has been using for 
the last twenty years. He probably has, 
as he boasts, “a million of ’em.” But Du- 
rante doesn’t really need gags as such— 
his hoarse, East Side voice, his shouting 
delivery, his frenetic head bobbing, his 


team of Clayton, Jackson & Durante; 
Jack Roth, the drummer who has been 
with the group for 27 years; Louis Cohen, 
an old friend who handles Durante’s per- 


‘sonal business; and a man known only 


as Cousin Frank. The rash host who. in- 
vites Durante for dinner is quite likely 
to find five guests at his door; Jackson, 
Roth, Cohen, and Cousin Frank go 
along wherever Jimmy goes. At the Astor 
Lou Clayton, Durante’s business mana- 
ger, drops in between golf and baseball 
games, and for the rest there are as- 
sorted friends, well-wishers, reporters, 
and occasionally a couple of priests of 
whom Durante is fond. 

Durante, attired in a becoming maroon 
dressing gown with “Schnozzola” em- 
broidered under the pocket, stamps back 
and forth between the two rooms, an- 
swering the telephone (which rings every 
four minutes), greeting guests with “the 
big hello” (a handshake that starts like 
a roundhouse punch), and trying out new 


work out of the question. He is invaluable 
for putting the stars in the mood for 
comedy, but Durante and heavy drama 
just don’t mix. 

Clayton, once the dancing member of 
the act and the owner of a rather color- 
fully broken nose, keeps track of the in- 
coming money, which in a good year has 
totaled $250,000. He also supervises the 
expenditures which, if Durante’s gener- 
osity had its way, would run well over 
that amount in six months. This is not 
meant to imply that there is anything 
skimpy about Clayton; he has a penchant 
for jewelry and $25 shirts, and no mem- 
ber of the group is ever short of cash. It 
does, however, give Durante a good 
springboard for gags about his manager. 
“Tm really a lucky guy to have a man- 
ager like Lou Clayton,” he says, “But tell 
me, folks—how much is 300 per cent?” 

The 30th anniversary is counted from 
the time when Durante first added patter 
and gags to his piano playing. That made 
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CISELY CONTROLLED 
GREMOST SPECIALISTS 


The Memorial Hospital for the Trea¥ 

in New York represents one of MrapMind's greatest esa in the ray so 
against this dread disease. Staffed’sy)eminent specialists, and utilizing 
the most powerful radium and X*ray weapons available to medical 
science, this modern hospital has an entire city block for expansion — 
a gift of John D. Rockefeller Jr. 


Scientific research demands accurate control of all conditions that 
might affect experiments, so Trane Weather Magic was called upon 
for precise regulation of temperature and humidity so vitally necessary. 


Through Trane Weather Magic, each of the five operating rooms can 
select independently the temperature and humidity best suited for 
delicate surgery of various types. Comfort air conditioning is provided 
by: this new Trane system in cafeterias, dining rooms, and nurses’ 
locker rooms, to make the work of the staff more pleasant throughout 
the year. , 


More than 200 Trane field engineers 
in principal cities all over the 
country’ cooperate with architects, 
engineers, and contractors in the 
application of Trane .systems for 
your comfort. Ask your architect, 
engineer, or contractor for further 
information on Trane products and 
systems for heating, cooling, and 
air conditioning. ‘ 


oe 


Architects: 
James Gamble Rogers, Inc., New York 


Engineers: 
Jaros, Baum, and Bolles, New York 
Builders: 
Vermilya-Brown, inc., New York 


Associate Architects: 
Henry C. Pelton Associates, New York 


Heating and Air Conditioning Contractors: 
T. F. Hall, Inc., New York 
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Is the NOISE LEVEL high 
where you work? 


Do you have to out-shout a Babel of background noises every time you 
dictate? 

Then the new “close-talking” Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 
Machine was designed especially for you! 

Its sensitive hand microphone, held close to your lips, records even 
your whisper . .. screens out sounds other than your own voice. You 
can talk your work away in complete privacy. 

Your secretary, too, will like Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
She’ll find that transcribing your letters, memos, reports and instruc- 
_ tions is easy and pleasant. And because she is freed from time-wasting 
note-taking, she, has more opportunity to become a real executive 
assistant to you. 

You both double your ability to get thirigs done. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will gladly show you the new 
electronic equipment, for cabinet, stand or desk top use. Consult the 
phone book. Or write for descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. C-6, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


— CL DY; : 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said t k. 
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it an official act; prior to that he had just 
pounded the piano in cafes and saloons 
on the lower East Side, in Chinatown, 
and at Coney Island. He was born Feb, 
10, 1898, near Cherry Street, in lower 
Manhattan. His father, Bartholomew, a 
native of Salerno, ran a barber shop in the 
vicinity, and young Jimmy used to lather 
the customers’ faces (among them Al 
Smith’s) for the customary 5-cent tip. At 
one point he toyed with the idea of be- 
coming a fighter, but a left hook to what 
was even then a prominent nose made 
him change his mind. 

In 1916, after a lot of random piano 
playing, he and his “act” moved up to 
the Club Alamo, in Harlem, where he or- 
ganized a five-piece band. Somewhere 
algng the line, nobody is quite sure when, 
he met Jackson, who was singing in the 
same place, and they stuck together. In 
1922 Clayton, who had just split up with 
Cliff Edwards, came into the club and 
sang “Melancholy Baby.” He got $50 for 
the song, and a partnership with Jack- 
son and Durante as a dancer. - 

Mr. Umbriago Is Born: Clayton, 
Jackson, & Durante played the night-club 
circuit until 1927, when they got their 
first break in vaudeville at the Loew’s 
Theater at 48th Street and Broadway. 
The framework of the act was simple; 
Clayton danced, Jackson sang, and Du- 
rante played the piano, and beyond that 
everything was catch-as-catch-can. The 
ad-libbing resulted in some gags and 
songs which remain to this day. 

For instance, “Umbriago” originated in 
Seattle, when there were two other pian- 
ists in the act. Durante introduced one of 
them, then looked at the other and found 
that he was practically paralyzed with 
drink. He did a double take and said: “... 
and on my left, ladies and gentlemen, 
is ... is Mr. Umbriago,” which is Italian 
for “drunkard.” The response was so good 
that “Umbriago” became a catchword, 
and later a song. 

In 1929 the team was signed for “Show 
Girl,” at the Ziegfeld Theater, and the 
next year “The New Yorkers.” Durante 
subsequently appeared in “Strike Me 
Pink,” “Jumbo,” “Red, Hot and Blue,” 
and “Stars in Your Eyes.” At the same 
time he was appearing in pictures, and 
has made 26°in the last seventeen years. 

In 1933 Durante began doing guest 
spots on the air, and three years ago 
teamed up with Garry Moore, whom he 
had met on a guest show. Moore, whose 
humor is more the sophisticated type, is 
a perfect counterpart bor Durante, who is 
earthy, although always scrupulously 
clean, in his jokes. 

There have been only two real inter- 
ruptions in his work. In 1943 his wife, 
the former Jeanne Olson, to whom he had 
been married 22 years, died in California; 
and the same year he had a minor col- 
lapse in New York while doing four shows 
a night at the Copacabana night club, 2 
weekly radio show, and personal appeal 
ances at the Capitol Theater. After his 


-collapse he gave up his twenty daily 


cigars and is now in good shape. 
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BROWN-FORMAN 


i Riiug of Phe-wae Whisky” 





Enjoy Brown-Forman’s rh Licht (7) King 
of pre-war whisky! You'll acclaim its 
smooth mellowness, its full-flavored, satisfying 
taste. King is the growing whisky choice 
of the most discriminating, who know 
and appreciate the best in everything! King 

Whisky —from Kentucky! 






BLENDED WHISKY 


DISTILLERS CORPORATION at Louisville in Kentucky 


*The straight whiskies in this product are 5! months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. 








TEST RECORDS OF NEW “SUPER” LOCOMOTIVE RELEASED! 


New Diesel-Electric already in service 
hauls more, further, faster, at lower cost! 


1. Out of the rail yards of Schenectady, some months 
ago, rolled a revolutionary new type of Diesel-Electric 
locomotive, disguised for test purposes in a conventional 
steel shell. The product of two of America’s foremost 
industrial producers—American Locomotive and Gen- 
eral Electric—this new locomotive embodied certain 
important, and secret, war-born developments. It was 
put into service on one of the great railroads without 
publicity or fanfare. 


As weeks went by and the new locomotive was put 
through its paces, glowing reports soon made it obvious 
that a “super” locomotive had been born. For in speed, 
hauling power, smoothness and economy of operation, 
this new Diesel-Flectric began piling up records. 


2. Today as a result of the success of this locomotive, a 
complete new line of Aleo-GE Diesel-Electrics is in the 
making—to meet every railroad power requirement. 
Improved traction motors enable these new locomotives 
to haul greater tonnage over a given grade. The engine 
is designed to run a million miles before major overhaul 
is necessary—and the unequaled accessibility of its 
parts makes for lower maintenance costs 


American Locomotive 


3. Special feature of the new Super Diesel-Electric is 
the sensationally superior new GE turbo-supercharger— 
which tremendously increases horsepower. And these 
are but a few of many exclusive advantages of forth- 
coming Diesel-Electrics in the new Alco-GE line—a 
line that will enable the railroads to do a progressively 
better job, both for themselves and for you. 
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No! No! No! No! 

In November of 1944, two advertising 
copy writers, Len Mackenzie and Garth 
Montgomery, conjured up a pretty young 
seforita named Chiquita Banana so the 
United Fruit Co. could tell the American 
public never to put bananas in the refrig- 
erator. The singing commercial swept the 
country—but since the writers had li- 
censed United Fruit to use the song, they 
got only a token $1 apiece. 

Mackenzie and Montgomery there- 
upon added another copyrighted verse 
A to “Chiquita” with the help of William 
Wirges, whose company then published 
the Sitty on a royalty basis. The financial 
reward was still slight. But in the last 
fortnight, Victor, Continental, Majestic, 
and Alpha Records have issued record- 
“ings of “Chiquita’—including both the 
commercial and noncommercial lyrics. 
Jingle fans are buying up the disks and 
the authors can at last look forward to 
some cold cash for their hot banana song, 


PP 


Lass With a Delicate Air 


Evelyn Knight, according to Damon 
Runyon, is “a lissome blond lassie with 
a gentle little voice and a face mother 
would not mind having brought home to 
her.” More than that, she is a singer 
who in the past three years has sky- 
rocketed from small-time appearances 
to a night-club, record, and radio career 
which this year will add more than 
$100,000 to her bank book. In less than 


two years, a million of her records—and - 


only three have been released—have been 
mapped up by eager customers and worn 
thin by juke-box nickels. 


Aside from a special lilting style, the 


big reason for the Knight success is a 
little song Evelyn revived at the end of 
1943, “Dance With a Dolly (With a Hole 
in Her Stockin’).” She introduced it at 
the Blue Angel, a small but popular night 
club where she was making her first New 
York appearance. It took only about two 
months for Evelyn and “Dolly” to be- 
come synonymous. Decca _ Records 
jumped in with a contract, and almost at 
once, 250,000 disk fans’ toes kept 
a-rockin’ to the old folk song. | 
No one was more surprised than Miss 
Knight. She quickly followed up with 
“Grandfather's Clock” and the English 
‘ballad, “The Lass With the Delicate Air” 
~both modernized with a solid beat and 
a raised eyebrow. The Blue Angel had 
originally signed her for four weeks, tak- 
ing her from the tiny King Cole Room 
of the Claridge Hotel in Washington. 
Evelyn ended up by staying at the Blue 
Angel for two and a half years. 
Her Grandfather's Clock: Miss 
Knight’s hep folk stuff is quite different 
from the torchy ballads she sang in 
| Washington. She and her family had 
tome there from their home in Reedville, 
Va. In the capital Evelyn took voice les- 
fons and studied music in high school. 


In 1939, when she was 19, she was 
offered the King Cole Room engagement 
and for four years sang popular songs. 

But when she got to New York, she 
remembered the songs her grandfather 
had taught her when she was a little girl 
in Virginia. Owner of a fleet of four- 
masted schooners, “Captain Will” Marsh, 
each time he was in port, would sit down 
at the piano and sing his grandchildren 
songs like “Grandfather’s Clock” and 


“Buffalo Gals.” One of the verses of “Buf- 
falo Gals” has to do with a dolly with a 





Evelyn Knight: A lissome blonde 


hole in her stocking. The songs were just 
as good fifteen years later, adding, of 
course, Miss Knight’s delicate touch. 

Evelyn left the Blue Angel last spring 
for a three-month engagement at the 
Copacabana in Rio de Janeiro. On her 
return President Truman called her to 
sing at the White House. When she went 
back again three months later, the Pres- 
ident told her he couldn’t get “Grand- 
father’s Clock” out of his head. 

A fortnight ago, Miss Knight opened 
at the Versailles in New York. She has 
filled the big room so well that last week 
her engagement was doubled. Most likely 
candidate for a new Knight hit is a ditty 
called “My Fickle Eye,” which Decca 
will release early next month. With a 
cocked eyebrow, Miss Knight insists it’s 
the story of her life: 
When I look at someone I could adore 
I see another someone much better than 

the one before 


‘And so I guess I'll never be true to any 


., guy 
On account of my fickle eye, fickle eye, 
fickle eye, fickle eye.° 





*Copyright 1946 by Santly-Joy, New York, N.Y. 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 








Cement manufacturers, 
Ss constantly seeking to im- 
a. prove concrete, found in 







5 Hercules Land the spe- 
~: .;‘ cial resin ingredient that 
\.: 4, keeps modern concrete 
. Righways and airport 
runways smooth-sur- 
faced longer . . . free from winter pitting 
and scaling, caused by chemical de-icing. 
These new air-entraining cements are 
easier to handle and finish. 
They speed and improve all 
concrete work...walls, foun- 
dations, bridges, buildings. 
Other Hercules aids in 
construction include explo- 
sives, blasting supplies, and 
chemical materials for fast-drying, durable 
finishes for concrete, metal, wood. 

If construction is 
your business, it will 
pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 
new 40-page book, 
“Hercules Products,” 
describes the many 
chemical materials 
for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
‘967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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‘and youl get the best of service — 








P REPOSTEROUS, of course . . 








. but what a load of problems would be 


solved if all the complications of service after the sale could be disposed 
of that simply! Years of trouble-free performance boxed up and delivered 
right at the time of sale! No more frenzied calls for out-of-stock parts, no 
complaints on workmanship, no gripes on bills rendered. Everybody happy 


— customer, dealer, manufacturer! 


But everyone knows that the only answer to service headaches is in still 
better service, with buyers’ votes being cast for the manufacturer’ who 


sponsors it, the dealer who delivers it. 


@ Good Service is made up of many things. 
None is more important than tools .. . 
efficient tools for every service operation. 


Snap-on is not only top. producer of fine 
service tools, but Snap-on’s unique, direct- 
to-user distributing organization PUTS 
THE TOOLS TO WORK... gets the right 
tools into the hands of mechanics in service 
establishments throughout America. ; 


Snap-on’s trained field men “cover the serv- 





THE CHOICE OF BETTER MW 


ice front” — call on the manufacturer’s 
dealers and on the individual mechanics in 
the shops. They display, demonstrate, sell 
and deliver recommended tools. They me- 
thodically call back, follow up, and main- 


,tain a service tool program at its top 


efficiency. 

This service Snap-on is today giving to 
many leading manufacturers. If you are 
interested in full details, write Snap-on! 


SWAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
0072-F 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 


ECHANICS — 


SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 
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EDUCATION 


In the Oberlin Tradition 


In July 1943, the late Ernie Pyle de- 
voted three of his columns to a husband 
and wife Red Cross team he had fol- 
lowed through England, North Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy. “To everyone who 
knows them [they are] . . . Bill and 

. Bumpy,” Pyle wrote. “Both are 
blessed with indifference to social climb- 
ing. They have a way of making every- 
body crazy about them. Bumpy especially 
is a sponge that attracts the spilling of 
private griefs . .. A sort of cheerer-upper, 
smoother-over, ‘and finder-outer for the 
whole Red Cross . . . and half the Army, 
too... [Bill] has been successful because 
he is smart and because he is honest.” 

Bill and Bumpy, Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Stevenson, got into the Red Cross in 
response to an urgent appeal from Nor- 





. man H. Davis, who needed someone who 


was smart-and honest to set up Red Cross 
clubs in the European and Mediterran- 
ean military theaters. Last week the 
trustees of Oberlin College apparently 
decided these same qualities would prove 
valuable in their efforts. to cope with 
Oberlin’s postwar problems, and _ they 
selected Bill as Oberlin’s eighth presi- 
dent, succeeding Dr. Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, who is retiring after nineteen years. 

Asa slim, studious boy, Bill Stevenson 
grew up in Baltimore, where his father, 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, was pastor of 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
and in Princeton, N. J., when Dr. Steven- 
son became president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. After prep schooling at 
Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass., 
and service in the Marine Corps in the 
first world war, Stevenson returned to 
Princeton for a college education. 

A track man and outdoor quarter-mile 
champion in 1921, Stevenson went on 





Obertn’s new president and wife 
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Most Perishable Food 


bole es 





is Protected by NICKEL... 


Pure, fresh milk, rich in vitamins and fla- 
vor, untouched by human hands... what 
miracles of cleanliness and speed dairymen 
perform to bring this perfect food to you. 


And helping them, in a dozen different 
ways, is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


By using Nickel, and Nickel alloys such 
as stainless steel, for milking machines, 
tank trucks, pasteurizers, filling machines 
and other equipment, your most perish- 
able food is assured the complete protec- 
tion that dairymen give it. © 


Despite daily cleaning with strong chem- 
icals, harsh abrasives and live steam... 
despite the corrosive effect of milk itself... 
equipment made of these metals remains 
smooth, bright, hard. There’s no chance of 
metal contamination destroying milk’s de- 
licious flavor. There’s no pitting to provide 
hiding places for harmful bacteria. 


In fact, all through the dairy industry 
...in the. processing of cream, evaporated 
and condensed milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese ... this friendly metal, Nickel, is at 
work, guarding product purity and you. 


In food processing, as in transportation, 
communications and countless other in- 
dustries, versatile Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to form alloys 
that stand up long and serve you well. It 
is as much a part of your daily life as the 
gasoline that runs your car. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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from Princeton to a Rhodes scholarship 
at Balliol College, Oxford. There he won 
his degree as Bachelor of Jurisprudence 
in 1925. Just-to prove he was still in the 
running, he took time out to join the 
United States 1,600-meter relay team 
which set a world’s record: at the Paris 
Olympic Games in 1924. Then he came 
home to practice law in New York City. 

Attorney Stevenson at 46 says he is 
going to Oberlin for keeps. At Oberlin, 
he will head a $20,000,000 business with 
a $2,000,000 annual budget and a peace- 
time norm of 2,000 students in its triple- 
play undergraduate liberal-arts college, 
music conservatory, and theology grad- 
uate school. 

In an optimistic mood, the new presi- 
dent says he believes that Oberlin’s 
“strong democratic traditions, deep Chris- 
tian influence, and broad _liberal-arts 
base”.can give the world “the adult minds 
and adult leadership it needs today.” 


The Ziff Plan 


William B. Ziff manages to keep him- 
self pretty busy. He has written three 
books besides his controversial’ “The 
Coming Battle of Germany.” As head of 
the Ziff-Davis publishing firm, he puts 
out five technical journals and six pulps. 
But he found time last year to begin wor- 






_rying about present-day education. And 


his worry was that it left too much time 
on the hands of a bright boy like his son. 

William Jr. had just come home after 
an unhappy year at a military academy. 
With an I. Q. of 185, his mind was not 
fully occupied by only four courses 
(Spanish, English, mechanical drawing, 
and ancient history); at 15, he was too 
young to fill the rest of his time by play- 
ing on the school’s athletic teams. Most 
important, Ziff felt his boy was not be- 
ing educated properly to take his place 
in a world society. 

Last January Ziff got a chance to do 
something about his educational ideas. 
Approached by the Romford School in 
Washington, Conn.—which closed during 
the war and was about to open under 
new management—Ziff said that he would 
become trustee if the school would adopt 
his plan for modern education. The 
principal feature of Ziff’s plan was to in- 
duce leaders in politics, business, arts, 
science, and other professions to visit 
the school for two weeks each, during 
which they would live with the boys, 
hold informal seminars, and take over 
certain classes. 

Announcing Ziff's appointment _ last 
week, the trustees also announced the 
Romford School would. reopen Sept. 25 
under the Ziff plan. At an all-expense fee 
of $1,580, 60 prospective pupils will 
have the privilege of picking the minds 
of such prominent men as Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., Dr. Quo Tai-chi, Chinese 
delegate to the United Nations Security 
Council; Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 


velopment; and Joseph W. Frazer, pres- 
ident of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 








DIESELS 





South of the Rio Grande 


Modern motive power now flashes over the rails of the Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico. Through the plains and 
legendary mountains, where Conquistadores rode the trails 
four hundred years ago, Baldwin diesel-electric locomotives are 
bringing new conceptions of speed and power in railroad service. 

These modcin diesel-electrics have in them the same fine 
quality of workmanship that you find in Baldwin diesel 
engines for marine and stationary service, ship propellers, test- 
ing machines, hydraulic. presses, hydraulic mupines, intricate 
_ forgings and heunsicge- 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, 
Pa., U. S. A. Locomotive & Ordnance Division; 
Baldwin Southwark Division; Cramp Brass & Iron 
Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works Divi- 
sion; The Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; The Pelton 
Water Wheel Co.; Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Canada, Led.; The Midvale Co. 


BALDWIN 
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CENTER 
of Railways, 
Highways, 
Airways 


Inpianaisanerve center of com- 
munications, No state in the 
West, Middle West or South has 
such a density of good paved 
roads—.27 miles of paved roads 
for every square mile of area... 
The principal north-south and 
east-west airlines serve Hoosier 
manufacturers... All main rail- 
way lines east of Chicago, and 
many vital north-south railroads, 
carry Indiana traffic... Indiana 
touches navigable water on both 
north and south... In short, you 
can ship into and out of Indiana 
quickly, efficiently, economically, 
choosing your own method. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 
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INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. N-13 


STATE HOUSE * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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MOVIES 





Great King Henry 

Up to this time William Shakespeare’s 
posthumous encounters with the movie 
cameras have varied from the indifferent 
to the unfortunate. In recent years Holly- 
wood made elaborate swipes at “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and England played safe and 
comparatively simple with “As You Like 
It.” It remained, however, for an England 
at war to produce “Henry V” and the 
screen’s first intellectually and emotional- 
ly satisfying tribute to the Bard of Avon. 

Except for necessary elisions, this is 
“Henry V” very much as Shakespeare 
wrote it. Boston was selected for the 
film’s premiére, and this week will see 
Hollywood and New York added to the 
privileged list. Although subsequent en- 
gagements will be spotted from time to 
time in key cities on a two-a-day reserved- 
seat basis, it may be several years before 
“Henry V” reaches your home town. But 
even if you have to go out of your way, 
don’t miss one of the screen’s most ex- 
citing experiments since the first Kine- 
toscope peep show in 1894. 

Beginning with a panoramic shot of 
London in the last year of the sixteenth 
century, the camera closes in on the 
Globe Theater, where Will’s new play is 
about to be staged for the first time. As 
the roistering Prince Hal, turned sober 
King, confers with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury about England’s claim to the 
throne of France, Shakespeare hastily ex- 
plains, “Never was such a sudden scholar 
made; never came reformation in a flood, 
with such a heady currance, scouring 
faults.” And at this point the camera, in 
a painless transition, leaves the Globe 
Theater to sail for France with Harry 
and his 30,000 men;:for the seige of 
Harfleur and the massed battle of Agin- 
court; and for Harry’s impetuous woo- 
ing of the Princess Katharine. 

Magnificent is the word for this pro- 
duction, from the hand-picked cast to its 
satin-subtle Technicolon But even more 
than the Old ‘Vic Company’s Broadway 
repertoire, this enterprise is a one-man 
show, with Laurence Olivier tripling as 
producer, director, and titular hero. On 
all counts Olivier has done a masterful 
job, and his eloquent impersonation of 
King Harry offers a second chance for 
those who missed his Hotspur and Oedi- 
pus in the Old Vic’s brief visit to Broad- 
way. (Henry V. Released in the U.S. 
by United Artists and sponsored by The 
Theater Guild.) 


Pe 


Aesop, Where He Pranced 

Walter Wanger’s “Salome, Where She 
Danced” was a highly profitable extrava- 
ganza and net funny—although it is any- 
one’s guess whether you were supposed 
to laugh with it or at it. There isn't any 
such questions, however, about Wanger’s 
latest jape in this field. “Night in Para- 
dise” is obviously written and played 


as tongue-in-cheek burlesque. As a re- 
sult, there are fewer spontaneous guf- 
faws but enough architectural pomp and 
Technicolored circumstance to make up 
the difference. 

Considerably more fabulous than one 
of Aesop’s fables, this is the story of how 
Aesop (Turhan Bey) came to the Lydian 
court of King Croesus (Thomas Gomez) 
as a representative of the democratic peo- 
ple of Samos. Although a young man at 
this time, he has assumed the guise of 
a hunchbacked ‘and hobbling old sooth- 
sayer, quite reasonably assuming that a 
cynical court would reject a young man’s 
words of wisdom. Aesop also soon comes 
to some reasonable conclusions about the 
Queen of Persia (Merle Oberon), the 
King’s fiancée, and when he visits her 
chambers he is all slicked up and quite 
himself — or Turhan Bey in_ person. 
(NicHT IN ParapisE.. Universal. Walter 
Wanger, producer. Arthur Lubin, direc- 
tor. Technicolor.) 








Oberon turns the fables on Aesop 
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HOW 10 GET SOME 
EXTRA FUN 


OUT OF YOUR VACATION £ 


Start to relax and enjoy yourself on the way to where Your Pullman space is all your own—in an all-steel, air- 
you're going! For a trip that’s lots of fun—and gets you conditioned car. No worry about weather, roads or 
there safely on dependable railroad schedules—make mountains. For more than 80 years, Pullman’s been the 
Pullman reservations. safest way of going places fast! 


Your Pullman ticket is your passport to congenial com- 4 Your Puliman bed is big and soft and comfortable. 


’ pany in the lounge car. If there’s anything you want You'll sleep like a million dollars. And feel like a million 
enroute, just push a button and enjoy the travel hospi- when you wake up—with the headstart on your vacation 
tality for which Pullman is world-famous. that going Pullman gives you! 


Your VACATION GO P. 0, LLMAN THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1046, tHE PULLMAN COMPANY 





Museum of Modern Art 


William Gropper’s “The Senate” 


Grant Wood's “Daughters of the American Revolution” 


Winslow Homer’s “The Gulf Strea 


Associated American Artists 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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ART | 
Yankee Painters in London 


Not even Americans have seen an ex- 
hibition of American painting as brilliant 
as the one that opened this week in Lon- 
don. For the next six weeks, 249 oils and 
water colors by 186 American artists 
from the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent day will fill the six restored rooms 
of the Tate Gallery’s 40. 

The Tate, museum for British art of all 
periods and modern foreign art, was 
badly blitzed in 1940 and closec during 
the war. That gave its director, John- 
Rothenstein, who once taught art at the 
University of Kentucky, time to plan 
postwar correction of Britain’s apathy 
toward American art. Through the State 
Department he extended an_ invitation 
to the National Gallery of Washington 
to arrange the present show. 

Tale of Two Centuries: Two com- 
mittees, appointed by the National Gal- 
lery, chose the paintings. Directors of 
institutions like the Metropolitan and 
Boston museums, which are concerned 
primarily with the traditional, selected 
the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
examples, while officials of such institu- 
tions as the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art and the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York chose the art of this 
century. As one committee member said: 
“Everyone more or less agrees on the 
nineteenth century.” The twentieth cen- 
tury required two meetings and much 
debate before the choices were made. 

To avoid freezing salable paintings, the 
committee for the most part selected 
museum-owned works and rounded out 
the collection with a few examples from 
private owners, two from private gal-, 
leries, and twelve from abroad. The 
Louvre contributed the most famous of 
all American paintings, Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother. But such fashionable 
international art is only part of the story. 

The last century is also represented 
by grandiose landscapes and folksy genre 
scenes as well as the realism of Thomas 
Eakins and Winslow Homer. Homer, with 
four water colors and six oils, including 
the Met’s “Gulf Stream,” leads the show 
with the highest number of entries. 

In the equally varied twentieth-cen- 
tury group, which includes examples of 
both realism and international modern- 
ism, are many canvases which portray 
American life, seamy and_ otherwise. 
Among the readily understandable satires 
are Grant Wood’s “Daughters. of the 
American Revolution” and William Grop- 
per’s “The Senate.” Londoners may find 
it more difficult to decipher Joseph Stel- 
la’s kaleidoscopic “Brooklyn Bridge” and 
the maze of Mark Tobey’s “Broadway.” 
- To John Walker, chief curator of the 
National Gallery, who shepherded the 
show to England on the Queen Mary, it 
all summed up this way: “If they dont 
like this show, then they don't like 
American painting. Nobody can say this 


isn’t really representative.” 
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> . be able to enjoy the beauty of true tones. 

” ond ‘ [WEBSTER] Joy y 

away’ | WEBSTER \Y/ ELECTRA C sou tina Webster Electric Tone Arms 

a th RACINE |eettel WISCONSIN and Cartridges available at many repair 
Established 1909 


“ and replacement shops. Specify them by 
y don't & Expert Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City trade name. 


Lovers of good music have a right to be 
“choosie” when it comes to the enjoyment 
of music, because there is a difference in 
the production of tone. Bringing back all 
the fine notes exactly as recorded is a job 
taken on by a small internal part, known 
as a Cartridge, in the lightweight, perfectly 
balanced Webster Electric Tone Arm. Fidel- 
ity of tone is an important part of record 
playing. So when you choose a phono- 
combination or record changer, for a greater 
appreciation of music, specify a machine 
equipped with a Webster Electric Tone 
Arm or Cartridge. 


FOR NEW LIFE IN OLD EQUIPMENT 


If your old phono-combination or record 
changer seems to be losing its tone value, 
have your nearest repair shop install a 
new Webster Electric Cartridge, and notice 
(Licensed under juents of the Brush what a “whale” of a difference this inex- 

Development Company) . 4 ‘ P 
pensive change will make. You will again 


“Where Quality is eae Responsibility and Feir Dealing an Obligation"® 
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BOOKS 
The Truth About Hamilton 


Ever since Alexander Hamilton was 
knocked off by a bullet from Aaron Burr's 








gun, he has been the patron saint of 


American conservatives. His picture was 
enshrined in the study of Warren Hard- 
ing. Gentlemen riding uptown from Wall 


Street shudder when they catch over- | 


shoulder glimpses of his name on the edi- 
torial masthead of the present left-wing 
New York Post. The elder Henry Cabot 
Lodge wrote his biography. His portrait, 
from the original by John Trumbull, peers 
down upon the harried depositors of half 
the banks in the United States. 


Some historians, mostly elderly, and 
Republican National Convention orators 
have long summoned him from the shade 
as the hero from whom all blessings flow. 
Other historians, dramatists, and Jackson 
Day orators have long enjoyed casting 
Hamilton as the villain of the American 


The killing of Hamilton by Burr 


piece. The truth probably lies somewhere 
in between. 

Nathan Schachner, who wrote an im- 
portant biography of Aaron Burr, has at- 
tempted to discover this truth in his new 
biography, “Alexander Hamilton.” He 
will shock Hamiltonians by mention of 
Hamilton’s illegitimate birth in the West 
Indies, but otherwise his book can be 
read by Jeffersonians, Jacksonians, and 
Hamiltonians alike without shock. It is 
a model of objectivity and well written. A 
magnificent contribution to American po- 
litical and biographical studies, it can be 
read without anger or weariness. 

Here we have an accurate, documented 
account of Hamilton, who became a full- 
fledged merchant at 15 and who had 


risen to heights of eminence when he 


HEADQUARTERS FOR A_ 
CANADIAN HOLIDAY 
* Easy motoring distance...or 


overnight by train...from New 
York and most Eastern cities. 


* Baronial hospitality awaits you 
at the world-famous Chateau. . 
* Fascinating 17th Century 
Québec...the relaxing, unhurried 
pace of a city rich in history. 


* Famous religious and historic 


- shrines...golf courses...all nearby. 


Reservations: See Canadian 
Pacific agent or write the mane 
ager, Chateau Frontenac. 


In Friendly Old Québec 
A Canadian Pacific Hotel 











Kingsbury Pale Beer is 
always good! Always the 
same! That fine quality 
never varies! That wonder- 
ful flavor is always THERE 
~++for you to enjoy! 
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1,2, 3,4 —lit up. 6,7, 8,9, 10 — lit up. 
5 — dark. 


- Night after night — same story. The 
force on the Fifth makes the train. The 
others, hurried and _ harried, spend 
extra hours on a treadmill. 


Overtime can be necessary — espe- 
cially during ‘vacations. But lights 
burning for nights on end are often a 
sign of inefficient business forms. Here, 
a Moore specialist can help. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., studies 
your business forms one by one — in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PAGING MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


co-operation with your staff. When a 
change will benefit, Moore recom- 
mends change. Moore spots corners 
to cut in printing, scrutinizes quan- 
tities. In some cases one custom- 
designed form can replace three or 
four old forms — reducing laborious 
recopying, costly handling, and the 
margin of human error. 

An Albany manufacturer writes: 
“Installation of your four-part Fanfold 
billing form and three-part Speediset 
has increased clerical output per hour 
with no appreciable increase in form 
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cost.””> A cement executive adds: 


‘Equally important is the enthusiastié 
response of our personnel.” 


Backed by sixty-five years of ex- 
perience, Moore is prepared to serve 
businesses of every size and kind — 
from acorner store in Portland, Maine, 
to a corporation in Portland, Oregon. 
For information, call on the nearest 
Moore division, as listed below, or its 
local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy forms. 













GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA,GA. 
In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Terente; 


Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 








MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, wc. 
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ry was dueled to death at 47. Hamilton was 
ov'll en 0 a prodigy and a genius, a snob, an im- 

] Yy petuous self-seeker, and a great man—all 

v at the same time. None of the so-called 


Founding Fathers was more complex. 

ans one American Success Story: A child 
of poverty, Hamilton was determined to 
become rich and powerful. In this he suc- 
ceeded, ‘and not only because he mar- 
ried into wealth and power. He had a 
sleepless mind; he was a schemer; there 
was more than a touch of Machiavelli 
about him. 

The story of Hamilton’s life, as told by 
Schachner, may be read by ‘the undis- 
criminating as a typical American suc- 
cess story. He does full credit to Ham- 
ilton’s brilliant ‘career as immigrant, 
student, soldier, lawyer, financier, and 
politician. But for all his research into 
Hamilton’s private as well as public life 
he cannot weld him into the democratic 
tradition. 

Hamilton established the financial 
credit of the new United States. That is 
his great monument. But it remained for 
Jefferson first, and Jackson later, to es- 
tablish the fact that more than a sound 
national bank was needed if America was 
to be a great and democratic nation. 

Schachner is no debunker but a serious 
student, and a plain, factual writer. By 
being so solid he brings out clearly Ham- 
ilton’s personal, political, and historical 
deficiencies and A So plainly why Ham- 
ilton’s portrait hangs high in Wall Street 
banks to this day, (ALEXANDER HamMIL- 
Ton. By Nathan Schachner. 488 pages. 
Appleton-Century. $4.) 
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Epic of the Alcan 


One of the great achievements of the 
war, and one of the most tremendous 
engineering achievements of modern 
times, was the building of the Alcan 
Highway tKat stretches 1,580 miles from 
Dawson Créek to Fairbanks. The road 
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A Cloudburst — A Landslide — ; 


a 


SWEEPING ACROSS western Pennsylvania, a 
heavy storm threatened to disrupt utilities of all 


kinds. A-landslide occurred in one locality, com- - 


pletely destroying the power lines that served a 
thickly populated area. 

But the day was saved—thanks to the Trailerized 
Mobile Substation that was rushed to the scene. 

In short order the substation was connected to 
a temporary power line a mile from the landslide 
. .. and electrical service was immediately restored 
to the community. 


TRAILERS EXTEND SERVICE! 

Fruehauf Trailers mounted with Westinghouse 
Substation units were the first to supply public 
utility companies with this type of emergency appa- 
ratus. However, the use of these units is not limited 
to emergencies. Supplying power for maintenance 
and construction jobs . . . camps. . . circuses... 
even normal power service in newly developed areas 


... WHEN THE STORM STRUCK—A WESTINGHOUSE ~ 
MOBILE SUBSTATION ON A FRUEHAUF TRAILER SAVED THE DAY! 


s 


faite. 


| ean 


is all in a day’s work for these mo- 
bile substations. No matter where power is needed 
—a truck drives up with the Trailer. It is spotted. 
The truck is uncoupled and is back on the road 
in a jiffy. Trucks do not stand idle. 


HELP TRUCKS EARN MORE! 

This is a striking example of Trailer adaptability 
to unusual, difficult jobs. Perhaps, in your par- 
ticular field, Trailers could likewise multiply the 


working capacity of your trucks. 


Executives in more than 100 different lines of 
business have learned by actual experience how 
Trailers handle their jobs more economically. 
Before you consider the purchase of a truck, by 
all means get the complete Trailer story. Your 
nearest Fruehauf representative can give you 
many facts that will interest you. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


8 Factories — 60 Factory Service Branches 
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French Faction 
Votes 


Oui! Oui! 


This Bacardi Collins—how is it that 
it was not born in Paris? Such elegance of 
taste, such flavor superior! But the whole world 
is in agreement about that—oui? 
Oui! For where else an aperitif with such 
incomparably subtle richness and bouquet? 
What else but Bacardi could transform any drink 
into something so magnifique? 
Bacardi’s secret 83-year-old 
formula? That’s merely the 
technical explanation. 
You must taste Bacardi 
yourself to understand. 







Should some garcon dare to sabotage your 
drink with a substitute for Bacardi —off 


with him to the Bastille! 
all nations 


a gree “ BA CARDI : 


RUM —89 Proof Bacardi Imports, Inc., N.Y. 
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a Have You 


Been Married? 


What's the perfect way to 
tell your beloved that your 
wedding day seems like only 

ay? Givea fine Hamilton 
Watch for an anniversary gift. 
The incomparable quality of a 
Hamilton is your assurance 
that you are investing in the 
greatest watch value and the 
finest timekeeping accuracy. 
Send for free booklet. Hamilton 
Watch Company, Dept. F-6, 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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Bettmann Archive 
“Gateway ahead to let you in, 
Wilderness Road, begin, begin” 


and the men who built it are now fit- 
tingly celebrated in a long and remark- 
able poem, “The Big Road,” a rousing, 
rcbust piece of writing that should have H 
- el 
an unlimited appeal. ; f 

The product of wide research as well # 
as personal experience, Norman Rosten’s 
poem goes back into human history for olnd 
its beginning. Skillfully Rosten tells of 
the building of the Appian Way of an- & h 
cient Rome, swings from that to the huge [P.” 
Incan thoroughfare which Pizarro trav- 
eled over the Andes. Next he recalls 
Bering’s search in the Arctic seas for a 
landbridge to the Orient, and then he 
dips into American history and folklore 
for the magnificent story of the Wilder- 
ness Road. 

The greater part of the poem is about 
the men of the Army who battled bleak 
nature in grim Alaska to throw the great 
highway over its vast northwestern 
stretch. It is a story of courage and death 
and victory that Rosten sings, the story 
of the engineers, black and white, who 





“Call her Alcan Highway . . . 
Call her sweat and mud Highway ... 
Drown her in muskeg” 
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drove their “cats” against the wilderness, 
hewing the trees and- laying the solid 
foundations against overwhelming odds. 

Derivative of Stephen Vincent Spenét’s 
well-remembered “John Brown’s Body” 
and sounding at times like a Norman 
Corwin radio script, “The Big Road” is 
easy to read and thrilling and moving in 
its simplicity. It is a pen picture of 
4 at human struggle against nature 

a poem approaching epic stature. 

(Tae Bic Roap. By Norman Rosten. 288 
pages. Rinehart. ‘$2. 50.) 
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| Other New Books 


Sment Is THE VistuLta. By Irena 
| Orska. 275 pages. Longmans, Green. $8. 
| This is an eyewitness account of the 
_ Warsaw uprising, which began on Aug. I, 
1944, and lasted nine weeks before the 
city surrendered. During this time, the 
Germans slaughtered nearly a quarter 
of the po migra Mme. Orska, was a 
member of the secret Polish Home Army. 
Her job was operating a first-aid station, 
and her duties included everything from 
scavenging for food to grave digging. 
Her book, which spares the reader few 
‘of the horrors, is.an almost minute-by- 
‘minute account of the 60-odd days dur- 
ing which Warsaw held out against 


almost unbelievable odds. Mme. Orska | 


‘does not aim to be a social historian and 
she tells her story with a minimum of 
literary style. It is a valuable document. 
Tue Rest Is SmLENcE. By Erico Veris- 
_simo. 485 pages. Macmillan. $3. Set in a 
Brazilian city, this novel tells the story 
of seven ple who saw an unknown 
young girl fall to her death from the 
thirteenth floor of an office building. 
They are a highly diverse group—a high- 
living man on the verge of ruin, the 
wife of a vainglorious orchestral con- 
ductor, a philosophical typographer cur- 
rently out of 28 a writer, a newsboy, 
/an ex-deputy, and a retired official. The 
‘plot traces the effects of the macabre 
street scene on the witnesses and their 
families. Despite its trick form—and a 
_pretty old trick at that—the novel is fresh 
|and entertaining throughout. Verissimo 
Fis an effective satirist, and his book pre- 
‘sents an interesting panorama of Bra- 
zilian urban life. 
| Te UnTERRIFIED. By Constance Rob- 
Fertson. 503 pages. Holt. $3. This well- 
‘documented historical novel opens up a 
meglected phase of the Civil War—the 
work of the Northern Democrats who op- 
posed Lincoln and fought for a negoti- 
= peace. Calling themselves “the un- 
rrified,” they fought the Northern 
pause all along the line and set up a sur- 
= elaborate espionage system with 




















a group of them centered in New York. 
Specifically: the book concerns the King 
pamily-- the respected- senator and elder 
atesman, his young and beautiful wife, 
and their son, who was a haga among 
the unterrified.” The book moves along 


np | to the ness of its material. 


e Confederacy. Miss Robertson depicts . 


at a steady pace and, on the whole, lives . 





VACATION 


Every Weekend with 








Turn travel time into fun time! Fly to your favorite resort and arrive 
in plenty of time for a real vacation over the week-end. The safe, 
maneuverable SILVAIRE cruises at 105 miles per hour, yet lands 
slowly and easily in the smallest fields. SILVAIRE gives you com- 
fort, maneuverability, speed and safety, yet it operates at a cost per 
mile comparable to a medium priced automobile. The SAFETY- 
ZONE cabin of SILVAIRE is your assurance of maximum protection 
at all times. Fingertip control gives smooth, effortless maneuver- 
ability. See your SILVAIRE dealer today and ask for a FREE flight 
demonstration. 





For buen, for sherk for pleasure, 
for family flying... the SILVAIRE is 
the plane of the day. Remember, if 
ou can drive a car, you can learn to 
hy: SILVAIRE. Write Dept. NW for 
complete information ... find out how 
you can get a FREE flying course with 
your SILVAIRE. 
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Absorbine Jr 


effective for 
Athlete's Foot - 


in’3 out of 4. 


cases tested ! 






To kill laboratory cultures of the organisms 
which cause painful Athlete's Foot is one 
thing. To reach and kill them on living 
tissues of human feet is far more difficult. 


Yet that is exactly what Absorbine Jr. has 
been proved to do in 3 out of 4 cases tested 
under strictest clinical and laboratory control. 


REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering from Athlete's 
Foot got complete relief, not partial relief, 
from the symptoms of this painful skin con- 
dition by application of Absorbine Jr. 


Cracks warn of danger 


Look between your 
toes tonight! Is it 
cracked, raw? These ~ 
signs often mean your 
feet have been in- 
fected with Athlete's 
Foot organisms. 


Drench these cracks with 
1 Absorbine Jr. 


Pour on—full strength. 
A cotton swab soaked 
in Absorbine Jr. will 
help remove logsened 
patches of dead skin, 
if rubbed gently. 


4 











Guard against re- 
infection! Boil socks 

15 minutes. Disinfect your 
shoes. In advanced cases, 
consult your doctor in addi- 
tion to using Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a bottle at drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Independence of Governor Warren 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The sensational victory of Gov. 
Earl Warren in both primaries in Cali- 
fornia easily puts him in the first ranks 
of 1948 Presidential eligibles. That 
was apparent the moment the returns 
began to appear, and later specu- 
lation is not likely to change this 
judgment. The circumstances which 
surrounded the primary test in Cali- 
fornia can teach us a lot about what 
faces the two parties in the 
next two years. 

It was not a victory for 
orthodox Republicanism. It 
was an exceedingly gener- 
ous vote of confidence for 
an unusually independent 
politician. Orthodox Re- 
publicanism enjoys only a 
minority position in the 
Golden State. Registered 
Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans two to one. Roose- 
velt’s majorities ‘in California in four 
elections averaged 600,000. But nei- 
ther of these circumstances resulted 
from devotion to the Democratic party. 
For the Roosevelt vote, like that for 
Hiram Johnson in 1934 and 1940 and 
for Warren in 1942 and now, was 
composed of a great number of as- 
sorted groups, beliefs, movements and 
preferences that had little to do with 
the issues between the national parties. 


The political philosophy, as well 
as the election machinery of Califor- 
nia, is nonpartisan. Cross-filing in the 
primaries, nonpartisan local and judi- 
cial elections and a liberal use of the 
initiative and referendum—all are part 
of the old “progressive” revolt against 
party machines and bosses. Hiram 
Johnson, whose endorsements in Pres- 
idential campaigns were wholly per- 
sonal and unpredictable, was the 
perfect flower of this California tem- 
per. Earl Warren has _ shrewdly 
grasped this fact and owes much 
of his strength to his refusal to follow 
a party line. 

As District Attorney of Alameda 
County, he devoted his office to the 
strict nonpolitical enforcement of law. 
Oakland has been a terror. to wrong- 
doers for a generation. When, in 1938, 
Warren was elected Attorney General, 
the voters at the same-election chose 
the left-wing Culbert L. Olson as Gov- 
ernor. In 1942, Warren ran in both 
primaries and almost won both. His 
campaign was personal and not joined 
with that of the rest of the state Re- 
publican ticket. This was irksome to 





the official Republican organizations, 
especially in Los Angeles. But it was 
Warren or Olson for them. Regular 
Republicans have complained, during 
the past four years, about Warren's 
lack of attention to them. This com- 
plaint was especially keen when War- 
ren proposed a state health program 
which was suspiciously New Dealish. 
But, when it was a choice between 
the Attorney General, Rob- 
ert W. Kenny, the favorite 
of all left-wingers, and 
Warren, they turned in, last 
week, like good soldiers. 


To know Warren well 
is to know. that he is far 
from radical. He also: very 
clearly differentiated _ his 
position from the Willkie 
Republicans of his state. 
In 1944, he refused to make 
way for a Willkie candidacy in the 
Presidential primaries and kept the 
delegation under his control, oy 
he -sought neither the first nor the 
second place on the national ticket. 
Warren’s refusal to accept the Vice 
Presidential nomination in 1944 was 
not due to his belief that the ticket 
could not win California. It was be- 
cause he felt an obligation to stay by 
his state for a full term and also be- 
cause of the practical fact that the 
voters of his state would have voted 


against Wairen-for-Vice-President to , 


keep Warren-as-Governor. 

Warren’s ingrown _ independence 
will weigh heavily in his favor as a 
1948 potential. Elmo Roper’s surveys 
show that most American voters now 
consider themselves to be Democrats 
and that this trend is especially strong 
in the lower age and economic groups. 
This would indicate a less stable party 
vote, a vote favorable to a candidate 
who appears to be free from party 
orthodoxy. : 

Such voters are not basically inde- 
pendent, but they are less bound by 

arty tradition. That is what Cali- 
ornia voters are like. And they have 
shown that Warren ‘is their choice. 
Add to this the fact that, for many 
reasons other than size, California is 
almost as important to a national ticket 
as New York, and you have a strong 
Warren appeal to party leaders who 
want to win in 1948. 

At is too early to get down to cases 
on the Presidency. But at the moment, 
Earl Warren of California has emerged 
as a fresh and new political fact. 
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SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 






America’s Favorite because it’s Light and Bright 
as a Sunny Morning Enjoyment unmatched awaits you in a cool Schenley 


Reserve Collins. America’s favorite whiskey ... of quality ingredients skillfully 
blended . .. will be your favorite too! Try Schenley Reserve. Blended Whiskey 
86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 
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Chemistry turns them right side up again! 


No matter how plentifully you eat, your daily 
meals can still be topsy-turvy—tops in taste, yet 
low in some important elements of nutrition. 
This is so because modern diets—even those 
abundant in vitamins—are often lacking in cal- 
cium and phosphorous. 


To guard America against deficiencies in calcium 
and phosphorous, many manufacturers add 
Monsanto calcium phosphates to flours, breads, 
cereal foods, salt, and even sugar. This supplies 
a reserve your body needs, regardless of age 
or sex. For calcium phosphate is the principal 
food element the body uses to ‘“‘manufacture”’ 
bones and teeth during infancy and childhood. 
It is also essential throughout adult life, if bones, 
teeth and tissue are to remain strong and healthy. 


Here is just another of the many ways Monsanto 
benefits everyone, every day—this time through 
the chemistry of health and life itself. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 
District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, 
New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Toronto, 
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Monsanto’s elemental phosphorous, of better than 99.9% 
purity, is the source of Monsanto’s calcium phosphates. These 
phosphates are pure white, tasteless, odorless. 
















Animals instinctively choose foods rich in calcium 
phosphates. That’s why livestock thrives when | 
supplied with “salt blocks’ fortified with Monsanto } 
calcium phosphate. 


Millers plainly label their 
flour when it has been en- 
riched with calcium phos- 


phate. 
































Monsanto 
Calcium Phosphates 
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Calcium Phosphate, Mono 





Calcium Phosphate, Di 
_ Calcium Phosphate, Tri 








Calcium Phosphate, X-C 
7 (extra rich in calcium) 





Calcium Pyrophosphate 


Uses of Monsanto 
Calcium Phosphates 


To supply calcium and phos- 
phorous as mineral supple- 
ments for foods... leaven- 
ing agents...enriched flours 
... 8elf-rising, phosphated 
plain flour . ... prepared flour 
... baking powder... 
medicinals ... polishing 
agent in tooth paste and 
tooth powder . . . to prevent 
“‘caking’’ in salt and sugar. 

















MONSANTO 


GHEMICALS— PLASTIES 








